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CHAPTER XXVIL 


On the Castle terrace, the sun-dial, 
gorgeous in new bronzs and sparkling 
granite, lengthened its shadow over the 
flying hours. Half-past four struck, and 
Lady Joan went indoors to afternoon tea 
in the library. Lord Southmoor was there 
awaiting her. He was standing in one 
of the long narrow windows of the room, 
holding one of her delicate Sévres tea-cups 
to the light. 

To every man, say the artists, comes in 
the course of his life an inspired moment, 
when, if his portrait be taken, the man is 
seen at his best. 

To see Lord Southmoor with a Greuze 
before him on an easel, or with a dainty 
bit of china in his hand, was, so to speak, 
to catch him at high-water mark, and to 
get a glimpse of that special commodity, 
which, in his organism, did duty for a soul. 
A something of intelligence would come 
into his eye, a something of animation into 
his speech, and it was possible to conceive 
what Lord Southmoor might have been 
under happier conditions, that is to say, if 
life could have been made “ all Greuze and 
Dresden china ” for him. 

“If only I had been moulded in a 
pottery, and fired in an oven, I should have 
been appreciated,” Lady Honor was in 
the habit of saying; “I should have been 
fondled, and admired, put upon a pedestal, 
and under a glass shade. Thank you! I 
prefer my ugliness and my freedom.” 

He passed his finger caressingly over 





the tea-cup, as Lady Joan entered the 
room, ‘After all, there’s nothing like 
Sévres for tea-cups,” he said, musingly, 
‘*the very touch of the glaze to the lips is 
a pleasure.” 

Lady Joan’s reply was not to be 
spoken, for at that moment the door was 
opened, and Lady Honor, followed by 
Argus, came in ata rush. She had evi- 
dently just returned from a ramble with the 
dog, who, during his master’s absence, 
had transferred his allegiance to her; her 
hands were full of field-flowers, and a big 
trail of bryony decorated the mastiff’s 
collar. 

‘‘ Tea for one, bread and butter for two,” 
she said, giving the order as if she were en- 
tering a pastry-cook’s shop. Then the straw 
hat, which she was swinging vigorously on 
one finger, came into contact with a photo- 
graph frame that stood on a small table, 
and the thing came down with a crash. 

Honor stooped to pickitup. The action 
seemed to displease Lady Joan more than 
the accident had done. 

‘William will do that,” she said, icily. 
Then her eyes rested with manifest dis- 
approval on her niece’s ungloved hands. 

Honor felt the look, “I only took 
them off after I had passed the lodge, 
Aunt Joan. See, here they are safe in my 
pocket.” She pulled forth a big leather- 
like pair of gloves from the pocket of her 
coat, and held them up to view. 

Lady Joan surveyed them with a critical 
eye. ‘“Ishall be glad, Honor, if you will 
allow my milliner to supply you with 
gloves for the future,” she said, ‘‘I have 
never seen gloves of that description on a 
lady’s hand,” 

“T gave three francs for them only the 
day before I left Brussels,” exclaimed the 
girl, indignantly. Then she took her tea 
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and a plate of bread and butter into a 
window recess at the farther end of the 
room, whistling to Argus to follow. 

“She has not been a widow for a fort- 
night, and she can think of the cut of my 
gloves !” said the girl to herself. ‘“ Why, if 
l had a husband, and he were to die, all 
I should pray for would be sticks enough to 
make a suttee fire, so that I might go up 
to Heaven after him as soon as possible,” 

From the far end of the room, frag- 
ments of the talk between her father and 
aunt came to her. 

“T can tell, by the way his lips move, what 
he is saying,” she thought. ‘ He’s apolo- 
gising for my shortcomings. ‘ It’s the school 
at Brussels, that’s what it is!’ Yes, there’s 
a big ‘B’ coming out of his mouth. Just 
as if I had chosen my own school, and sent 
myself there! Oh, good gracious! What 
are they saying now!” 

“T shall be delighted,” the Earl was 
saying, “to leave Honor in your care for 
as long as you like to keep her—your 
society will be of inestimable advantage to 
her. I must return in a day or so. Lily 
tells me her present quarters don’t suit her, 
and I expect we shall have to get back to 
Cannes before the cold weather sets in.” 

Lady Southmoor, it may be mentioned 
in passing, generally found that her 
“quarters didn’t suit her,” after about 
three weeks’ stay in them. The pleasant 
little flutter caused by the removal to a 
fresh hotel, the inspection of new 
menus, and the attendance of another 
doctor, was the nearest approach to a 
diversion that she admitted into the réle 
of interesting invalid, which she filled so 
well. 

‘**T’m to be left behind, am I! To be 
pruned, and trimmed, and tortured into a 
second Aunt Jo? Too late in the day, 
good people. Now ten years back, before 
my hair was quite so pronounced in colour, 
Aunt Jo, you might have done something 
with me; but not now. What, all your 
bread and butter gone, Argie, dear? Never 
mind, we'll go in for the cake, now. Ah! 
who’s this? Aunt Joan, here’s such a nice- 
looking man coming up to the house— 
carries himself like a soldier. No; I think 
he looks more like a gardener in his Sunday 
clothes.” 

The library was at the side of the house, 
and, facing the window at which Honor sat, 
was a small pine wood. Possibly, by the 
time three more generations of Gaskells 
had been reared and had passed away, 
that plantation might be worth looking 





at. Atpresent it was just a bit of scrubby 
woodland, through which a bridle-path led 
into the high road. From out this wood- 
land Ralph Harwood had just emerged. 

“ Yes, a gardener in his Sunday clothes,” 
Honor went on, taking up an opera-glass, 
and steadily scrutinising the man; “ and, 
now I look at him again, I fancy I should 
very much prefer him in his shirt-sleeves 
with a spade in his hand.” 

“Are you addressing your conversation 
to me, Honor?” interrupted her father, in 
mild, lazy tones. “ Your aunt left the 
room directly you announced the approach- 
ing stranger. Dear me! She seems to 
have a great deal on her hands just now.” 

Those were the very words on Lady 
Joan’s lips at that moment, as she leaned 
forward on her writing-table, addressing 
Ralph, who was seated facing her on the 
other side, 

“T have a great deal on my hands just 
now,” she was saying, ‘“‘and I shall be 
glad to arrange this matter with as little 
delay as possible, What does your priest 
—Father Elliot—say to my offer?” 

* He says, my lady, that he must think 
it over; Lucy’s future cannot be decided 
for her at a moment’s notice.” 

Lady Joan’s face changed. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, “you could 
not have made it plain to him that my 
offer meant the providing for life for your 
sister, who is so incapable of providing for 
herself.” 

‘I did, my lady, and he seemed surprised 
—startled I might say—when I told him 
who you were, and what an interest you 
had taken in her; but still he said he 
must have time to think the matter over.” 

Lady Joan’s face grew darker still. 

‘Am I to understand,” she asked, coldly, 
“that you mean this priest’s advice to stand 
in the way of your sister’s undoubted ad- 
vantage ? I told you before it is a doctor’s 
advice, not a priest’s, she is needing. Why 
do you not, now that the doctor who 
attended your mother is so near at hand, 
write to him to come and see your sister? 
His professional opinion might carry weight 
with your priest.” 

‘Ob, my lady, I'm expecting him to 
come every day. I owe him a good deal 
of money ; he’ll be sure to come over and 
see me,” answered Ralph, a little recklessly, 
and not a little bitterly. 

“Well, when he comes to gee you, you 
must let him see your sister also ; and then 
Ishould like you to come here again and 
tell me exactly what his opinion is. I 
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suppose you clearly understand that I am 
willing to pay all his fees, and whatever 
he chooses to charge for receiving her into 
his house as a patient +” 

“Oh, yes, my lady ; and I shan’t know 
how to be grateful enough to you, if the 
Father will let me accept your offer,” 
protested Ralph, repeating words that 
grated on Lady Joan’s ear in a manner 
impossible for him to understand. 

“Will you write down the name and 
address of this doctor,” said Lady Joan, 
handing a pen to him, “in case I may 
wish to communicate with him at any 
future time }” 

Ralph rose from his chair and took the 
pen, placing his hat, which, until then, he 
had held in his hand, on the floor, beside 
the writing-table. 

“ Gallagher!” repeated Lady Joan, “an 
Irishman, of course ?” 

“No, my lady,” said Ralph, as his pen 
slowly travelled across the paper, “his 
father was Irish, but he was born and 
brought up at Liverpool.” 

Lady Joan did not hear the reply ; her 
eye, unconsciously following the man’s 
movements, had discovered a letter hidden 
in the crown of his hat, which he had placed 
almost at her feet. This letter was ad- 
dressed in handwriting which sent a thrill 
through her. Thirty years since she had 
last set eyes on that bold, clear hand! 
Then it had conveyed to her, in glowing 
language, burning, passionate messages of 
love; now, it merely addressed an en- 
velope to: 

Miss WHITE, 
Convent of our Lady of Mercy, 
Mount Clear, 
near Liverpool. 

For a moment she sat staring blankly at 
it. Here was blind chance absolutely play- 
ing into her hands and making her game 
easy to her ! 

Ralph laid down the pen. She pointed 
to the letter. 

“You know the young lady to whom 
that letter is addressed ?” she asked, 

An expression of annoyance passed over 
Ralph’s face. 

“Not at all, my lady. It was a letter 
given me to post in Wrexford by Father 
Elliot—I am sorry you have seen the ad- 
dress, I hope your ladyship will not 
mention it to any one. The Father gave 
me strict orders not to let the letter pass 
out of my hands, and on no account to post 
it in Longridge.” 


Father Elliot again! And with two of 





the most important threads of her life in 
his hand now! 

“The address shall not pass my lips, I 
assure you,” she said, with a double mean- 
ing, lost on Ralph. 

For a moment there fell a silence be- 
tween them, a silence which Ralph made 
busy with the thought of how strange it was 
that Lucy’s two days’ residence at the 
Castle should have aroused in this lady’s 
mind so strong an interest in her. 

Lady Joan’s next words set his wonder 
travelling in another direction. 

** Now I want to speak to you about the 
young lady to whom Father Elliot’s letter 
is addressed. I know her slightly, and re- 
quested her to write to me when she left 
Longridge. She has not, however, done 
so. Tell me, do you know what sort of a 
place this convent at Mount Clear is?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“‘T know nothing of the place, my lady. 
I could easily make enquiries about it 
through Father Elliot.” 

‘No, don’t do that. I was only think- 
ing: ” She broke off abruptly. She 
had a delicate matter to handle now, and 
one that must not be approached in too 
straightforward a fashion. She leaned 
back in her chair for a moment, then re- 
sumed : “I was only thinking that, as this 
young lady is very young, and very friend- 
less, her inclinations might incline towards 
a religious life, and as I consider she has a 
strong vocation for it, I should be very 
pleased to assist her views.” 

This was her manner of expressing the 
thought that it would be a most desirable 
thing if this foolish and hysterical young 
person could be induced to expend her 
folly and hysterics in a religious channel ; 
she was evidently designed by Nature to 
fill the réle of the emotional religious 
recluse, 

Ralph’s face expressed simple, stolid 
astonishment. He was not quite sure that 
he grasped the lady’s meaning ; but if he 
had, what an amazing benevolence she was 
_— towards two friendless young 

irls ! 

“T don’t know anything about her 
views, my lady,” he answered, slowly. 
“In fact I know nothing at all about her, 
except that the Father gave me this letter 
to post, and was very anxious that no one 
should see it.” 

“Let no one see it! Tell the Father 
that it was quite by accident that I saw 
it. No doubt he has some wise reason for 
wishing to keep the address secret. At 
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the same time, I want to know a little 
about this young lady’s doings ; in fact, I 
have a special reason for wishing to keep 
my eye on her for some little time to 
come.” 

“* Ye—es, my lady,” said Ralph, slowly, 
his curiosity in the matter beginning to 
subside, 

After all, it was no business of his what 
the lady’s motive for wishing “to keep her 
eye” on this young person was, 

‘“‘ She is very poor,” Lady Joan went on, 
presently, “and it occurs to me that I may 
possibly be of service to her. There are 
certain convents, I think, which expect a 
sum of money down before they admit a 
novice. Now, if this should be the case 
here, I should like you to make Father 
Elliot understand that I am anxious to 
assist in removing what might be a diffi- 
culty to a girl in Miss White’s position in 
life.” 

‘Yes, I will do so, my lady,” said 
Ralph, rising to take his leave. 

As he did so, a sudden rush of pro- 
babilities and possibilities came into Lady 
Joan’s mind, First and foremost, there 
was Vaughan Elliot to be thought of. A 
bait to which, perhaps, ninety-nine priests 
out of a hundred might rise, would not 
tempt him—unless he had strangely altered 
since “the days of long ago.” She must 
be cautious. 

“Stay a moment,” she said, arresting 
Ralph’s departure. ‘Does Father Elliot, 
do you know, advocate conventual life for 
women ?” 

“‘ Not in all cases, my lady. 
nun is born, not made.” 

“Quite so; I agree with him. Then 
before you even mention my offer to him, 
will you kindly find out if he considers this 
young lady born to the vocation; do you 
think you can do this for me?” 

“T will try, my lady,” answered Ralph, 
hesitatingly. “The Father doesn’t make 
much of a confidant of me ; but still I’lldo 
my best.” 

Lady Joan bethought her of the readiest 
way to ensure his ‘‘ doing bis best!” She 
took out her purse, and without preamble, 
handed him a bank-note. “I’ve already 
taken up a great deal of your time, which, 
no doubt, is of value to you, and if you act 
as my agent in this matter, I shall 
probably encroach still farther on it,” she 
said. feibavet 

“ But, my lady, I’ve not earned so large 
an amount,” said Ralph, gazing in amaze- 
ment at the twenty-pound note, which 


He says a 





suggested such an easy way of solving one 
or two of his pecuniary difficulties, 

‘Never mind about that,” said Lady 
Joan, pleasantly ; “ your sister, if she is ill, 
must be wanting all sorts of things, which, 
perhaps, you are not able to get for her P 

“ That’s true,” sighed Ralph. 

**And remember, I shall want to see 
you again in a day or two—that will mean 
more outlay of your valuable time.” 

Ralph began a profusion of thanks. 
Lady Joan interrupted them. 

“Now this is the sum total of what I 
want done,” she said. ‘ With regard to 
your sister, I shall be glad if Dr. Gallagher 
will write to me his professional opinion of 
her mental and physical condition, and I 
shall be glad if you, on your part, will do 
all you can to induce Father Elliot to give 
his consent to her remaining, for a time, at 
least, under Dr. Gallagher’s care.” 

“Yes, my lady, I understand.” 

‘With regard to Miss White, I shall be 
glad to know what her plans are for the 
future. She may wish to emigrate; she 
may wish to do a great many things for 
which her resources are insufficient. Make 
Father Elliot understand, please, that I 
wish to help forward her plans for her 
future, whatever they may be—whatever 
they may be—do you see ?” 

And once more Ralph protested his 
willingness to do the lady’s bidding to the 
utmost of his ability. Then he took his 
departure, his mind holding but one 
thought now: gratitude for the lady’s 
great benevolence, which could not have 
come at a more opportune moment. 

A great golden moon was throwing 
gaunt shadows across the green-sward as he 
crossed the Park on his way back. At the 
lodge gate he paused, to hold it open for a 
white, weary-faced young map, who came 
riding slowly along. 

“That must be young Mr. Gaskell,” he 
oa as he touched his hat respect- 
fully. 

If Herrick could have known of the 
Jetter which lay hidden in that hat, he 
would scarcely have ridden past as he did, 
with a slight nod and indifferent ‘“ Good- 
night.” 








ROMAN LIFE. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


DELIBERATE sightseeing is vanity every- 
where, and perhaps nowhere more weari- 
some to body and {mind than in Rome. 
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The Italian sky is a constant reproach 
to the unhappy tourist whose necessities 
compel him to be here one hour, there the 
next, and no one, except his indefatigable 
guide—chartered for a programme—knows 
where the third hour. Moreover, there 
is peril in it. The seven hills of the 
city are not formidable in their elevation ; 
nevertheless, they are realities. You go 
from valley to hill top, and there, heated 
from your exertions—which in the relax- 
ing South seem ten times as severe as they 
ought to seem—you are embraced by a 
breeze straight from the snows of the 
Apennines, twenty miles away, white over 
the purple of the lower hills and the pale 
green of the forlorn Campagna. This is 
the road by which not a few earnest and 
unresting travellers from the North have 
ended their travels in the little, violet- 
scented cemetery by the Porta Saint Paolo, 
with Keats on one side of them, and the 
heart of Shelley on the other side. It is 
the fashion to laugh at the thought of 
Roman fever in the spring months. The 
truth is, that such chills as one takes in 
Rome, are to be scorned at no time ; and 
any old dame of the slums will tell you 
that it is no difficult matter to get the 
fever, even when there is frost in the air. 

Some say the sensible tourist will always, 
upon his arrival in a famous town, straight- 
way ascend to the highest tower of it, that 
he may begin his experiences with a bird’s- 
eye view of the work that is before, or, 
rather, beneath him. Saint Peter's of 
Rome is obviously the place of resort for 
those who pin their faith to such a 
method. 

Now Saint Peter’s is interesting, quite 
apart from its use as a platform of vision. 
It is enough to make the perfervid Catholic 
exhale into nothingness in the rapture of 
his reverence to know that in the vaults 
underneath this vast church nearly seven 
score Popes find a resting-place. True, 
the record may be a little vague ; especially 
when we find the first of the list entered 
as Saint Peter himself. But there can be 
no doubt about the unique sanctity of the 
spot. One may muse for hours among the 
dust of Emperors and Pontiffs who, in 
their day, could with a word have set the 
universe aflame. 

Every man has his likings for this thing 
or that, in preference to another thing, 
though the latter may generally be ac- 
counted surpassingly excellent. I, for 
instance, do not feel so hugely attracted 
by Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” Domeni- 





chino’s “Last Supper of Saint Jerome” 
seems to me its superior. When, there- 
fore, I see a group of visitors set them- 
selves in front of the “Transfiguration,” 
and assume those attitudes of rapt at- 
tention and determination, which, as 
plainly as the sun, tell of the vain 
effort to induce any natural appreci- 
ation of the picture, I fancy I can hear 
the questioning that goes on in their 
minds all the while. Domenichino’s pic- 
ture is on the other side of the room; 
but what was Domenichino to Raphael 

* Divine, is it not ?” remarks one person 
to her neighbour, when her eyes begin to 
tire. 

‘Oh, very,” is the prompt reply. 

Baedeker says a few eloquent words 
about it, and the echo of these, diluted 
with native wit and criticism, is bandied 
from beholder to beholder, until the visit 
is at an end. The visitors then flit away 
to another room, and renew the same 
attitudes and the same self-interrogations. 
How many a time have I not caught the 
mind of such art-students as these in a 
brief moment of déshabillé, so to speak ! 
The eye has turned aside from the object 
of pilgrimage, the mouth gapes, and there 
is a plaintive look of inexpressible weari- 
ness in the folds of the flesh of the face. 
‘‘Oh, dear me, I am so tired of all this 
trotting about to look at things!” says the 
sufferer within herself; but the next mo- 
ment she has recovered her energy. 

Daily when I entered Saint Peter's I was 
wont to give a minute or two to the famous 
Pieti of Michael Angelo — the altar-piece 
of the first chapel on the right. I may be 
forgiven if I remind my reader that the 
group represents the dead Christ in the 
arms of the Virgin. It is so simple; but 
the wrinkled skin under the dead arms, 
where Mary supports her son, has the ap- 
pearance of a body only just rid of its breath. 
The Virgin is in figure, face, and expres- 
sion a girl of but twenty or twenty-two. 
Some reckoned this a fault in the great 
sculptor’s work. How, they asked, should 
she be so young, when her son, who is 
dead, is more than thirty ? 

“Tt is to signify,” replied Michael 
Angelo, ‘her purity. The pure retain 
their youth longer than those who are not 
pure. Was not she the very emblem and 
archetype of purity? Therefore it is that 
she seems such a child, though thirty years 
and more a mother.” 

Often while I looked at this precious 
statue, the hum of a service, from a chapel 
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on the other side of the church, drew me 
slowly away from it. Tho sound was like 
the distant roll of the sea on a sandy shore. 
One might go here and there in the 
spacious building-and search in: vain for 
the quarter whence it came. Bat, after: a 
time, instinct guides the steps, 

There was always a certain fascination 
about the scene. It was not wholly the 
kind of fascination that one may ascribe 
to the influences of Heaven, The grandiose 
demeanour of the scarlet. and crimson pre- 
lates and cardinals, adorned further with 
gold lace and purple, was eloquent of 
earthly greatness, Here -was the pomp of 
the priesthood of all times admirably sig- 
nified. The large, statuesque features of 
the reverend men were-almost as awe- 
inspiring as their gowns. They brought 
to mind that terrible last resting-place of 
the Incas of Peru: a chamber wherein for 
many a generation the mummified bodies 
of the Sovereigns were assembled, each on 
its golden chair; and wherein the dead 
monarchs periodically received the obei- 
sanees of the Peruvians, sons and grandsons 
of:the men who kissed the dust before 
them while yet alive. 

Incense and the chant solemnified these 
moments. In front of the corrugated 
elders of the church sat the priestlings of 
a'third generation. They had received 
but their first tonsure. The very cere- 
monies in which they took a part were 
unfamiliar to them. One nudged his 
‘neighbour to do something he would else 
have omitted to do. The sacristan, less 
scrupulous, pushed another by brute force 
into the position it behoved him to assume. 
This boy blushed over his stupidity ; that 
smiled in a composed, angelic way ; a third 
looked cross for one moment, but the next, 
as if reminiscent of the requirements of 
his high calling, was as calm and self- 
contained as any of the corrugated old men 
behind him, and who might, from their 
faces, have been carven in stone, or dimly 
mindful of the time—some threescore and 
ten years back— when they, too, were 
novices in the world, and awkward agents 
in the ritual of services now familiar to 
them as the ringing of the Angelus bell. 

But to recur to the dome of Saint 
Peter’s, as a landscape tower. The 
ascent, at least to the roof of the great 
nave, is available for beasts of burden as 
well as human beings ; inclined planes 
being the substitute for steps. You may not 
go upevery day. The consequence is, that 
on Thursdays—when alone it is permissible 








to ascend—a multitude of persons of all 
kinds muster at the door by Canova’s tomb 
of the Pretender, the Young Pretender, and 
Cardinal York. This tomb is worth looking 
at for a moment—as much for the sake of 
the luckless Stuarts themselves, as for the 
sake of Canova. The Cardinal was not a 
very eminent personage, if we may credit 
contemporary estimates of him. The private 
agent of Joseph the Second of Austria, in 
his record of certain of the dignitaries of 
Rome, made for his master’s eyes alone, 
styled Cardinal B, “an old woman ;” 
Cardinal S., “ a miser ;” and York, “ soft,” 
But he bore a great name, and much was 
therefore made of him. 

The roof of the nave of Saint Peter’s 
is an admirable, easy, and spacious pro- 
menade. It has been termed a city in 
itself ; so obtrusive are the quarters for the 
workmen, and the various sheds for their 
tools and working material. I once saw 
a couple of American boys play a pro- 
tracted game of hockey on this arena 
Elsewhere, in the corners, behind the 
wings of this or that gigantic image of 
stucco, there was tender converse between 
young men and young women. And 
above, with sublime dignity, the great 
dome, springing from the platform ! 

The famous copper ball at the summit of 
the church is too limited in size, and the 
approach is much too narrow, to admit all 
who wish to enter it. You tarry for your 
turn in a convenient waiting-room at the 
foot of the final staircase, vertical as the 
trunk of a pine. The son of a Duke may 
have for his neighbour in this resort of the 
ambitious a barefooted tatterdemalion from 
the Ghetto, and, on the other side, a 
pretty, buxom German damsel, here with 
her devoted husband for their wedding 
trip, and bound to see everything that can 
be seen in a week or a fortnight. But in 
truth it is no climb for a woman; and when 
the German girl sees her task, she with- 
draws with flaming cheeks. 

As for the ball itself, you rest in it at 
some personal inconvenience, and peep at 
the world below you through the narrow 
slits in the copper upon which you sit and 
lean. If the writing on the wall may 
be believed, hither on the twenty-seventh 
of December, 1783, came Gustavus the 
Third of Sweden; and no doubt His 
Majesty’s legs were tired enough when he 
set foot again on the pavement of the 
church, The view of Rome from this 
standpoint is great, but unpleasing. The 
morsels of the antique that still survive 
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tha invasion of the speculative builders are 
so few and hard to discover amid the acres 
of chimney-pots and unbeautifal brick 
walls which collectively go by the name of 
Rome, The seven hills are all but flattened 
away by one’s superiority of altitude. 
The Tiber is but a yellow brook with a 
brisk current running to and fro among 
the houses, and hardly deserving to be 
bridged as it is in six or seven places. 
Bat if Rome seems a little spoiled by this 
airy view of it, so is not the country 
around. How strange appear those deso- 
late miles of undulating, treeless land 
between the city walls and the mountains 
to the east! Span by span the aqueducts 
stretch across this pale green wilderness. 
Here and there a ruined wall or a tower 
stands alone. Never had great city so 
weird and appalling a vicinity as this. 
Beyond, however, there is brightness in 
the glow of the snow on the Apennines, 
in the white specks on the slopes of the 
hills where they first spring from the 
Campagna—telling of the gay summer 
cities of Tivoli and Frascati—and in the 
fair purple of the hills themselves, where 
they do not rise to the snow line. 

From Saint Peter’s, let us travel with 
the wings of the wind to the eastern gate 
of the city, that by Saint John Lateran. 
Here you see the same tall blocks of new 
houses which cover the flats by the Vatican. 
They glisten with their unblemished white- 
wash ; and the occupants—where tenants 
exist—hang canaries in cages, and their 
cleansed linen to dry from the balconies, 
which diversify the monotony of the 
white faces of the houses. 

Saint John Lateran is hardly less vener- 
able to the faithful Roman than Saint 
Peter’s itself. For my part, however, I 
do not care for it. Just as in Golconda a 
diamond that would delight a London 
jeweller is likely to be slighted, so here, 
where there is so much to love and admire, 
one is privileged to be capricious. 

A stone’s throw from Saint John’s is a 
building with a wide portal, and the stream 
of people entering and leaving it seems 
endless. It was the same yesterday, the 
same this time last year, or this time two 
hundred and more years ago. Mark this pic- 
turesque old peasant, bronzed and groaning, 
and, if you please, let him be your guide, 
You see a staircase with a sheathing of 
wood on its stones, and each step, from 
the lowest to the highest, has its kneeling 
men, and women, and children upon it. 
The priests by the door will receive your 





alms, or sell you an indulgence at a very 
moderate rate. He is but a poverty- 
stricken peasant, who, when he has made 
the ascent on his knees, prayed awhile 
before the altar at the summit, and de- 
scended with a glad and joyful heart, does 
not drop a coin into the treasury, and 
carry away a precious paper or two. 

This is the Scala Santa, or staircase of 
Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, which, it is 
assumed, our Lord sanctified with His own 
footsteps, His tears, and His blood. Saint 
Helena brought it from Jerusalem, with 
many another relic of price, and especially 
the wood of the true cross, Whether or 
not it was ever in Pilate’s Palace, it has, 
by this time, been made sacred by the 
prayers and vows of millions of people. 

The Lateran Musecm, hard by the 
Lateran Church, is not as a rule put in the 
programme of the visitor who has but a 
week or two at his disposal in Rome. 
That is a pity. It is especially a pity if 
the visitor wishes to realise the historical, 
and even the artistic value of the cata- 
combs of the great city. For here there 
are many roods of walls covered with the 
disinterred writings from these vaults, and 
such rude sculptures as in the early ages 
of Christianity were the sole links that 
seemed to bind the art of the future to 
that early art illustrated by the Laocoda 
of the Vatican, and the Venus of the 
Capitol. 

One little, dainty treasure of a less 
venerable kind occurs to me when I think 
of this museum. It is a relic of the old 
masters of mosaic. The artist has inlaid a 
representation of the floor of a dining-room, 
after the feast. So truly has his hand 
worked, that the scrupulous housekeeper, 
whose master fancied such a floor to his 
room, would have suffered agonies daily in 
the sight of these fish bones, lettuce leaves, 
fowls’ legs, bits of bread, and the like, 
which the artist has here wrought with such 
marvellous ease and such cruel indelibility. 
Form and colour are done to the life. As 
for the labour of the work, this may be 
imagined from the fact that seven thousand 
five hundred different pieces of marble have 
been counted in but a square palm of the 
mosaic. : 

The Lateran Museum is, however, most 
valuable as an appendix, as well as an in- 
citement to a visit to the catacombs, 
Nothing is easier than to get into this 
underground artery of Rome. There are 
shafts in all the suburbs. You may take a 
taper by the church of Saint Agnes, in the 
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north-east, and, under guidance, get, in a 
moment or two, into the chilly crypts of 
native rock, where, among other bones 
and dust, and mummified bodies, they 
found the remains of sweet Saint Agnes. 
Or you may, in the south, descend to the 
most famous vaults of all, those of Saint 
Callixtus, It is reckoned that there are in 
all, including, no doubt, Pagan excavations 
as well as Christian, some twelve hundred 
miles of these alleys of the dead, vermicu- 
lating to and fro under the débris of the 
past still above the surface. The Pope 
has the control of this subterranean 
territory ; and by the Vatican they are 
leased in sections to monasteries and 
churches adjacent to the different 
entrances, 

Fifteen hundred years ago, the cata- 
combs were already well occupied with 
their silent denizens. Saint Jerome, in one 
of his commentaries, gives us a lively idea 
of them in those days: 

‘During my boyhood,” he writes, ‘‘ when 
I was in Rome for my education, I con- 
tracted the habit of visiting, every Sunday, 
with certain of my companions and school- 
fellows, the sepulchres of the apostles and 
martyrs, penetrating by the mouth of the 
open shafts—or crypts—into the depths of 
the earth, Here, in both sides of the 
walls, were an innumerable number of 
dead bodies, and there was such a terri- 
fying obscurity all around, that it almost 
fulfilled the words of the prophet: ‘The 
living descend into hell.’” 

Nowadays, the eager tourist merely 
drives through the gate of the city until he 
comes to a board inscribed, “ Entrance to 
the Catacombs of Saint Callixtus;” and 
having ascended into the vineyard, ad- 
jacent to the high road, he approaches a 
little shed, where he finds a monk and a 
small room of curios and photographs, 
The monk lights candles, and leads him to 
the shaft, into which he descends by a 
regular flight of steps. Then he sees pre- 
cisely what Saint Jerome saw—with this 
exception: that the bodies which were 
then tranquilly sealed up, each in its 
narrow niche, are now for the most part 
gone, and an air of general ruin and 
desolation prevails. But they are not all 
gone. The early founders of Roman and 
other Christian churches have not entirely 
ransacked the depths for the bones of 
martyrs—as they are called, with no doubt 
some slight begging of the question. Nor 
have the Goths of one generation after 
another, rummaging here and everywhere 





for treasure, dispossessed every corpse of 
its grave. Your guide bids you look into 
this cell and that; here and there you 
see a dark skull, some mouldering bones, 
and a thick sediment of dust like snuff. 
This is what is left of one of the Christians 
of Diocletian’s reign. It is like enough he 
had no peace until he came hither, borne 
along by his friends in the watches of the 
night, and thus laid to rest, with prayers 
and songs ui thanksgiving for his release 
from a cruel and tiresome world. 

How rude and coarse are the emblems 
on the walls of this vast abode of the 
dead! Here is no pomp of inscrip- 
tion ; no straining of the genius of the 
mason to signify in stone the heroic 
deeds done by the departed. The simple 
words, “In peace,” are the common 
epitaph ; or, “ Here rests in peace ;” or, 
* Here sleeps in peace.” Sometimes there 
is a symbol over the words: either the 
palm-leaf, to tell of the victory won by the 
dead in his martyrdom; or the cypress, 
token of virtue and incorruptibility ; or 
the anchor, figure of faith and salvation ; 
a fish, to typify a man regenerate; the 
dove and the olive-branch, to mark hope, 
or purity, or as a figure of the Holy Spirit ; 
the cup and the circular piece of bread, to 
symbolise the Eucharist, and so on. Thus 
the dead Christian went to his tomb through 
a picture gallery, in which his faith was 
fully illustrated ; and the living Christians 
lived, and worked, and worshipped, and 
slept in an atmosphere which could hardly 
fail to constrain them to be true to the 
teaching of their masters, buried to the 
right and left of them, and to suffer and 
die, if need were, like their predecessors. 

Come we now for a moment to a Pagan 
family sepulcbre, a mile or so nearer the 
city. The proprietor of this elegant little 
tomb chamber lives in a house at hand, 
with sturdy vines around him, and some 
red poppies among the green vines, He is 
one of those untiring antiquaries who are 
content, the world forgetting, by the world 
to be forgot, and who find, in the hobby 
of their own election, as much pleasure as 
all the common pleasures of life could 
afford to them. He does not care vastly to 
see a stranger; bat if you express a wish 
to buy some genuine relic of Rome, the 
guide to his Pagan sepulchre takes you 
into the old man’s villa readily enough. 

Three rooms full of antiquarian treasure. 
Vases of many shapes, sizes, and epochs ; 
bronze work ; statuary ; coins by thousands, 
of ali metals; bones and glass ; mosaics ; 
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inscriptions ; marbles—the old man with 
the long, dishevelled grey beard, has had 
them all unearthed in the precious little 
vineyard whence he draws his livelihood, 
and which bears his name. He shows you 
something else also, by which his fame is 
like to be perpetuated—a quarto volume of 
such engravings as one does not see out 
of Rome, and with printed commentaries 
upon the articles engraved. These last 
are all from his own collection; and he 
himself is the writer of the text. He is 
scrupulous to exact a franc from you for 
your visit to his sepulchre, and to abate 
not a jot from the price he asks you to 
psy for this vase or that in his villa, which 
takes your fancy; and he pays two or 
three hundred pounds that he may see his 
labours and treasures set before the world’s 
eye for its appreciation. But one may 
praise this old gentleman unfeignedly in 
one particular: he is no friend to spurious 
antiquities. What you buy from his villa, 
you buy with the certitude that it is what 
his skill and experience assume it to be, 

As for the Pagan tomb, it is not so in- 
teresting as its master. You descend to it 
by steep steps. The wails are honey- 
combed with pigeon-holes. In the centre 
is an isolated mass of rock, also honey- 
combed in like manner, The sepulchre 
was discovered intact. The old man him- 
self had the pleasure of plundering it of its 
vases, and lacrymatories, and inscriptions. 
But he has left many celis unbroken. In 
all, perhaps, two hundred members, clients, 
and slaves of the family here found their 
repose, and consecrated their dust to the 
“infernal gods.” There is not much of 
value here as epitaph material. One can- 
not help, however, contrasting the senti- 
ment of the Christian tomb-writings and 
that of certain of the Pagan tombs. Where 
the Christian merely rests ‘in peace,” the 
Pagan—as in the case of a certain old lady 
of sixty-six—sets a questionable example 
before the minds of those of us yet alive. 
The dame here referred to points this 
pretty moral to the passers-by: ‘‘ While I 
was in the world, I lived to the best of my 
ability. My comedy is at anend. Yours 
will have an end, Clap your hands.” 

It were vain and futile to attempt to 
say much of an informing kind about a 
city like Rome in so short a paper as 
this. It is with the writer as with the 
schoolboy attracted by the plums near the 
exterior of the cake his fond mother has 
sent him. It is probable there are far 

finer plums inside the cake; but, for the 





present, he has time only to pay his 
respects to those that have come upper- 
most. 

Why, the subject of painting, or sculp- 
ture, or architectural antiquities alone can 
hardly be gossiped over in less space than 
a stout octavo volume would exact. I go 
to the Capitol and look, like one in a 
trance, at the bewitching Venus of that 
precious collection. From the Venus, it is 
but a stepin the same collection tohim whom 
Byron has termed the dying gladiator, but 
whom the rest of the world prefers to know 
as the dying Gaul. There are other master- 
pieces in this gallery alone ; and this gallery 
is but one of many galleries, though con- 
fessedly second only to that of the Vatican 
in Rome. What profits it, my reader, to 
give my brief observations upon these 
statues, familiar as they are to all the 
world by models? Is the foot of the 
Venus too large to fit with our conceptions 
of true beauty? Are the shoulders of the 
dying Gaul too narrow to accord with our 
northern ideal of the strong man? What 
then ? Beauty is an elastic word ; strength 
is not always identical with bulk. Per- 
haps my reader differs from me. Hence 
arises argument. And thus as many 
articles might be written about Roman 
art as there are statues and paintings in 
Rome. 

It is enough if we may pull an agreeable 
plum or two from the surface of the 
cake, 
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AMONGST the many mottoes to be met 
with on sun-dials, old and new, there are 
none more apt, and therefore none more 
generally adopted than the Latin line, 
“ Horas non numero nisi serenas.” It so 
thoroughly specifies the function and 
capabilities of the ingenious antique device 
for telling the time of day, that it would 
be hard to find a better. Since, however, 
it also directly states the plain fact, that 
unless the hours are serene to the extent 
of being sunny they cannot be numbered, 
it must be obvious to the meanest capacity 
that atleast in this country the sun-dial has 
rather an easy, not to say an idle time of it ; 
for we must admit that for the main part of 
our twenty-four hours it has to stand still 
doing nothing, except to look picturesque, 
more or less according to its design, age, and 
weather stained attributes. It cannot even 
make a semblance of twiddling its finger 
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unless the sun shines, for without the sun 
there cannot be so much as a quivering 
shadow, not to speak of a steady one, cast 
by the gnomon upon the dial. Its single 
digit is incapable of doing more than point 
vacantly into space, with a lopsided, pur- 
poseless sort of air, quite befitting the 
demeanour of the indolent piece of goods 
it belongs to. The immoveable manner in 
which it persists in directing your atten- 
tion to nothing, is part and parcel of 
the aggravating nature of the thing. 
What, we might ask, have we done that 
we should be affronted in this fashion ; 
why should it be for ever calling on us to 
turn our looks towards that northern sky, 
when for days together, perhaps, it has 
presented only a brooding mass of 
threatening rain-clouds? The very gesture, 
besides being a hollow mockery, is 
a derisive gibe; what school-boys call 
“snooksing,” or “taking a sight,” whilst 
the very name which the object bears, is 
an insult to a sensitive human being. 
Sun-dial forsooth !— Rain and gloom-dial 
would be more appropriate as a title. It 
is like a watch that has stopped, a time- 
piece out of order ; and the very silence it 
preserves, the dumb indifference it dis- 
plays, and the ostentatious fuss it seems to 
make about what it would do if it could, 
only renders more conspicious its useless 
existence. 

An hour-glass even will better serve 
man’s purpose in keeping count of the 
hours, if he be only at hand to turn 
it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these tendencies 
to affront our understanding, and to 
jar on our sense of the fitness of things, 
the contrivance has always an attractive 
charm about it wherever we see it. 
Whether placed high up, flat on gable-end, 
or doing duty as medallion or escutcheon 
over doorway or window, it still attracts 
our eye; and if within reach, on lawn or 
terrace, we are always tempted to go up 
and examine it, vainly striving, it may be, 
on the greyest day to make out some line 
of shadow which will give us a hint of 
what the hour recorded is, if the sun would 
only shine, It seems to lend an air of 
romance and poetry, even to a common- 
place garden, giving it a venerable beauty, 
whilst it offers a rallying-point, a trysting- 
place where lovers may meet, or merry 
parties assemble for excursion or pas- 
time, 

Without being antiquarians, or senti- 
mental, or in the least learned in the law 





of sun-dials, we are all open, in some } 
degree, to their fascination, be the weather 
never so cloudy and bad, and cloudy and 
bad, in the sun-dial sense, we repeat, our 
weather too frequently is. Summer offers 
no security against cloudy days; and sun- 
less summers, if not the rule, occur 
sufficiently often to warrant our aspersions 
on the generally indolent conduct of man’s 
most primitive method of noting the flight 
of time. It is asad fact that if we were 
to consult a tabulated register of the hours 
of actual sunshine with which these isles 
are favoured, we should find an appalling 
number of summer days, not to speak of 
those of winter, and the intermediate 
seasons, when Phoebus gives us nothing 
but that light which distinguishes day 
from night. Sometimes, alas, one would 
imagine that his power of warming the air 
was a mere mythical tradition of the past, 
and that his heat was actually dying out 
altogether, as some scientists declare to be 
the case. Richard the Third exclaims: 
“Shine out, fair sun, till I bave bought 
a glass, that I may see my shadow as I 
pass.” But if that wicked monarch had 
relied entirely on the unbroken rays of the 
God of Day, to get an accurate idea of his 
form, as cast upon the ground, he might 
almost have lived in happy ignorance af 
his deformity. 

The veiled splendour of much of our 
midsummer weather contributes, of course, } 
largely to that often disregarded blessing, 
a temperate climate. Were it not for those 
cloudy reservoirs of moisture which hover 
over the land and shield us from “ the sun’s 
perpendicular rays,” they would illumine 
not only “the depths of the sea” too 
persistently to suit the fishes, but they 
would penetrate the very soil itself, when 
the days are at their longest, to such an 
extent, that the majority of English people 
would grumble more than they do at their } 
occasional sunless summers, They protest | 
loudly against the want of sunlight when- 
ever it so falls out that our summers are 
not bright; but they literally raise a cry 
of despair if they get half-a-dozen conse- 
cutive days of glaring, blazing heat, In 
the abstract they will concur with the 
veriest sun-worshipper in his denunciations f 
of cloudy skies, but practically they prefer | 
sunless summers to sunny ones, and, on f 
the whole, would rather have their sun- | 
dials standing idle, than behold them too 
constantly in the full performance of their 
duties, They quote the adage, and plead 
that ‘‘a dripping June sets all in tune,” 
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and that were it not for the rain, it would 
not have earned the reputation of “the 
leafy month,” and the leafy month they 
declare to be full of delights. 

Still, it may be safely asserted that the 
words, a sunless summer, have an ugly 
ring about them, and induce in us some- 
thing akin to a shiver. For, be it 
remembered, they imply an unnatural 
amount of shadow, an undue proportion of 
time given up to gloomy heavens, and this 
is not good either for the soil or for its 
children. 

The art of weather prophecy is at pre- 
sent too little understood for any one to 
exercise it with accuracy, and, likeso many 
things in futurity, it is luckily impossible 
for us to know what particular store the 
clerk of the weather will draw upon year 
by year. Nevertheless, it should be fer- 
vently hoped that no summer will be 
entirely sunless in the sense here implied. 
That the spring should be so, we may 
expect from experience. We make up our 
minds to it, and regard it accordingly. 
Our warm clothing yet lies handy, and if 
the fruit and vegetation suffer more than 
does humanity, there is time for its recovery. 
The loss of beauty in the blossom is grie- 
vous ; but Nature is a compensating and 
generally kindly dame, who will catch up 
the skirts of the advancing summer, and 
play the part which Shakespeare assigns to 
Sylvia : 

To bear my lady’s train, lest the base earth 

Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss, 

And, of so great a favour growing proud, 


Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower, 
And make rough winter everlasting. 


Only in exceptional seasons does she 
abstain from this her gracious task ; only 
on rare occasions does she give us such a 
sunless summer, as to “‘ make rough winter 
everlasting.” When, however, from an 
untoward meteorological accident, she 
carries on the havoc wrought by hail and 
snow in May, and lands us well into 
autumn, without having afforded any ap- 
preciable heat, her fickle ill-temper is to be 
deeply deplored! In such a case she 
suffers, one would think, as much as man- 
kind, judging from the solemn frown her 
face puts on, It is a calamity which 
comes to show how entirely man is at the 
mercy of her inexorable decrees. When 
she withholds her hand, and refuses to 
bring forth “the kindly fruits of the 
earth” in due season, he, perforce, must 
suffer, For “out of nothing cometh 
nothing ;” and if the soil yields no 





growths, starvation is the lot of all. At 
such sad times—and a succession of bad 
harvests has proved that of late the goddess 
is capable of wrath—we can only bow re- 
signedly and pray for better days. She is 
open in no other way to any propitiation 
which we can offer. By our prayers alone 
can we hope to change her mood; to 
struggle against it in anything but a manly 
and submissive spirit is utterly vain, and 
repining is mere idleness, for we are in the 
hands of a higher power. 

The artificial ticking-off of the seasons 
resorted to by the almanack-makers, is a 
mere convenient, mercantile tabulation, 
never allowing us to calculate with certainty 
that what ought to be, will be, in the way 
of weather. The consolatory philosophy, 
therefore, is that which Richard the Third 
adopts—to quote the wicked King again— 
when he refers to the cheerless absence of 
_ sun on the morn of Bosworth. Says 

e: 


Tell the clock there. Give me a calendar. 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 


Ratcliff, Not I, my lord. 


King Richard. Then, he disdains to shine; for 
by the book, 
He should have braved the east an hour ago. 
A black day will it be to somebody. 


The sun will not be seen to-day, 

The sky doth frown and lour upon our army. 

I would these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine to-day! Why, what is that to me 
More than to Richmond ? for the self-same heaven 
That frowns on me, looks sadly upon him, 


Yes, herein is the key, the turning-point 
upon which we must all rest, and a sunless 
summer affects us all alike; the depression 
is universal. Nevertheless, there is no 
choice but to go on hoping against hope 
when such times overtake the land; and, 
after all, we have good reason for doing 
80. 
* As a rule,” an eminent meteorologist 
has told us, ‘to all practical purpores, the 
heat given off by the sun is fairly constant 
in all summers, tke difference in its heat- 
ing effect being scarcely measureable.” 
He further says: “ An English summer is 
very far from uniform, either as to its 
temperature or amount of sunshine, .. . 
In one year the hottest period will occur 
almost before we have entered upon the 
so-called summer months, whilst in another 
the absolutely hottest weather may be 
delayed until we are fairly into autumn. 
Sunny days, and still, calm nights are the 
principal factors necessary to constitute a 
warm summer, for at this season of the 
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year, we owe almost all our warmth to the 
heating power of the sun’s rays; and 
situated as England is, on the very borders 
of the broad Atlantic, the vapours wafted 
to our shores constitute an interfering 
cause to which all else is insignificant.” 

The cosmical causes, however, are not 
within our scope here; they must be left 
to the students of such lore. They must 
settle whether they are due to the Gulf 
Stream, or to the condition of that layer of 
air which, for some forty miles or so above 
us, constitutes the world’s atmospheric 
wrapper. To us ordinary mortals it signi- 
fies little. We have to contend with and 
face the facts; and when these facts are 
represented in the form of sunless sum- 
mers, and, consequently, idle sun-dials, they 
are deplorable, notwithstanding ‘apt al- 
literation’s artful aid.” For this aid can 
be found in many another combination 
with summer which will not set sense and 
sensation in direct opposition. The mere 
mention of the two words, ‘‘sunless,” and 
“summer,” in conjunction is contradictory, 
paradoxical, inharmonious, and decidedly 
unpleasant, 

Oar sense of the fitness of things is 
again outraged and accentuated by the 
presence of a sun-dial, and a feeling of 
something very like a shiver passes through 
us, as we have said, as the eye catches the 
Latin motto accompanying that helpless 
finger. Still, we will forgive the sun-dial, 
be it never so idle, for the sake of the 
romance and poetry clinging to it, and in 
that find consolation for the wet skirts 
clinging to our limbs ; or, farther, perhaps, 
we can associate it not unpleasantly with 
the dripping skies in the sense that Shake- 
Speare uses it as a symbol for weeping 
eyes, and say: 

Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointing still in cleansing them from tears. 


Ah! if that vacuous gnomon would only 
cleanse the heavens from their tears, one 
would have no difficulty in overlooking its 
general indolence then. 


2 





SWIFT AND THE “COBBLER 
MILITANT.” 





ONE of the most curious bits of literary 
history is that which tells of the practical 
joke which Swift played on Partridge, the 
almanack-writer. 

It was in the days of astrological and 





prophetical almanacks, curious produc- 
tions, full of strange forgotten follies and 
superstitions. They were at the height 
of their popularity with the vulgar, and 
only a few of the more sensible men of 
the time really despised them. 

Partridge was one of the best known 
and most meritorious almanack-writers. He 
began life as a cobbler, but finding there 
was more money to be made by astrology, 
he became a “student of the celestial 
science.” It was in 1708 that, along with 
the other almanacks, there appeared Isaac 
Bickerstaff’s, Swift having borrowed the 
nom de plume from a locksmith in Long 
Acre. He began in the approved style 
by running down all the other almanack- 
writers, and complaining alike of their 
grammar and their common sense. He 
pointed out the inaccuracy of everybody 
else’s predictions, and then began to make 
his own. 

First of all he mentioned casually that 
Partridge would die on the twenty-ninth of 
March, 1708, about one p.m., of a raging 
fever. It was not an important fact ; but 
still, if it turned out correct, it would serve 
as a proof of his accuracy in other matters. 
Then he detailed various other expected 
deceases, being careful to kill all the un- 
popular men, and so please the people. 

This was followed up, at the end of 
March and beginning of April, by a 
revenue officer’s ‘ Letters to a Lord,” in 
which the supposed revenue officer states : 
that in obedience to Lord "3 com- 
mands, and for his own curiosity, he had 
enquired after Dr. Partridge’s health. 
Partridge had always been in the habit 
of giving him his almanack in return for a 
small gratuity. He saw him accidentally 
eight or ten days before he died. Soon 
after that Partridge grew ill, was confined 
to his room, and to bed. Doctor Case and 
Mrs. Kerlews—two well-known quacks— 
attended him. The writer sent his servant 
thrice a day to enquire for him, and finally, 
on the twenty-ninth, called himself to see 
him. Partridge knew him, and when 
asked if Mr. Bickerstaff’s prediction had 
made him ill, said he knew that Bicker- 
staff spoke by guess, and that he was a 
poor, ignorant fellow, bred to a mean 
trade, and that he knew that all pretences 
of foretelling by astrology were deceits. 
The revenue officer says he asked him 
why he didn’t calculate his own nativity 
to see if Isaac Bickerstaff was right. 

“Oh, sir!” said Partridge, “this is no 
time for jesting, but for repenting those 
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fooleries, as Ido now from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

“Then,” says the questioner, “the 
Observations and Predictions you printed 
with your own almanacks were im- 
positions upon the people ?” 

‘If it were otherwise,” says Partridge, 
regretfully, ‘I should have the less to 
answer for. We have acommon form for 
all those things. As to foretelling the 
weather, we never meddle with that, but 
leave it to the printer, who taketh it out 
of any old almanack as he thinketh fit. 
The rest was my own invention, to make 
my almanack sell, having a wife to main- 
tain, for mending old shoes is a poor 
livelihood.” 

After this, the guardian of His 
Majesty’s Revenues retired to a coffee- 
house, and in a little while his servant 
brought word that Partridge died at 
7.5 p.m. So that Bickerstaff was a few 
hours out. 

This last touch concerning Isaac’s in- 
accuracy in detail is good, and gives a 
charming air of sober enquiry and reality 
to the whole paper. 

_ was not long in replying to 
this. 

He called his answer : 

‘Squire Bickerstaff detected ; 
or, the 
Astrological Impostor convicted 


y 
John Partridge, 
Student in Physic and Astrology.” 

Evidently feeling this an important 
case, and being uncertain, after recent 
attacks on his grammar, etc, of his own 
literary powers, he got Nicholas Rowe, 
the first man to edit Shakespeare—who, if 
he did this job, too, showed considerable 
versatility of talent and inclination—or Dr. 
Yalden to write it out for him. He takes 
high ground, and says he cannot think that 
he, “a Britain born, a Professional As- 
trologer, a man of Revolutionary Principles, 
an Asserter of the Liberty and Property of 
the people, should cry out in vain for 
justice against a Frenchman, a Papist, and 
an illiterate pretender to science.” 

He then proceeds to say that Isaac has 
foretold the deaths of “Cardinal de 
Noailles and myself, among other emi- 
nent and illustrious persons ;” and 
adds: ‘This, I think, is sporting with 
Great Men and Pablic Spirits to the 
scandal of Religion.... The Cardinal 
may take what measures he pleases with 
him ; as His Excellency is a foreigner and 





a Papist, he hath no reason to rely on me 
for his justification.” 

The poor Cardinal! He was indeed 
deserted and ill-used. How he must have 
felt it ! 

Partridge then proceeds to detail his 
sufferings. He tells how Mrs. Partridge 
was impressed by the ‘‘Sham Prophet's” 
predictions, We would have thought the 
lady, from being so much behind the 
scenes, might have known better. But 
not so. She was anxious about her as- 
trologer. She henpecked him and scolded 
him not a little. She looked on him, no 
doubt, as a poor, weak man, who needed 
looking after in more ways than one. So 
when he got cold in March, she grew 
anxious about him, and at last, on the 
fatal twenty-ninth, persuaded him to take 
a sweating medicine and go to bed between 
eight and nine. The picture of what hap- 
pened thereafter is very vivid. 

The careful wife had sent Betty, the 
maid-servant—possibly the same Elizabeth 
Glanvill to whom he subsequently left one 
hundred pounds in his will—up to warm 
hisbed. Whilst thus engaged, Betty heard 
a bell tolling, and being curious—it is a 
characteristic of the best of maid-servants 
—looked out of the bedroom window, and 
asked a passer-by for whom the knell was 
rung. 


“Dr, Partridge, the famous almanack- | 


maker, who died suddenly this evening,” 
said the man. 

The girl was startled and alarmed, and 
abruptly told him he lied. But he said 
that the sexton had so informed him, and 
if false, he was to blame for imposing on 
a stranger. 

This was more terrifying than ever. 
The girl rushed swiftly down and told her 
mistress. 

Mrs. Partridge was even more agitated, 
and fell into a “violent disorder”; and 
Partridge himself, although he could not 
doubt but that he lived, felt discomposed. 
It isn’t pleasant to be told you're dead, 
even although you know you're not. We 
like to keep the skeleton as carefully 
secluded as possible, 

In the midst of this disturbance, some 
one knocked at the door. Betty opened 
it, and a ‘“‘sober, grave man” asked “ If 
this were Dr. Partridge’s?” Betty, think- 
ing he looked like a city patient, put him 
in the dining-room, and went to tell her 
master. Recalled from the thought of his 
own death to the possibility of preventing 
that of another, Partridge pulled himself 
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together, and sedately stepped into the 
dining-room. To his surprise, he found 
his supposed patient on the dining-room 
table measuring the wall with a foot-rule. 
Partridge, no doubt, concluded at once that 
the disease was mental, and that the form 
of mania was new. 

“ Pray, sir,” said the Doctor of Leyden— 
in some mysterious manner Partridge had 
become M.D.—with mild sarcasm — one 
cannot speak all one’s mind to a patient— 
“not to interrupt you, have you any busi- 
ness with me?” 

“Only, sir, to order the girl to bring 
me a better light, for this is but a dim 
one.” 

This was too much, and Partridge had to 
assert himself. ‘Sir, my name is Part- 
ridge.” 

“Oh, the Doctor’s brother,” said the 
patient, unabashed. ‘ The staircase, I 
believe, and these two rooms hung in 
close mourning will be sufficient, and only 
a strip of baize round the other rooms, 
The Doctor must needs be rich, He had 
great dealings in his way for many years. 
If he had no family coat (of arms) you 
had as good use the scutcheon of the 
company. They are as shewish, and will 
look as magnificent as if he were descended 
from the blood Royal.” 

Partridge listened, bewildered. Actually 
the man was an undertaker! He felt 
“eerie” all over once more. He was 
too depressed to be indignant, and 
merely asked the man “who employed 
him, how came he there ?” 

“The Company of Undertakers, and 
they were employed by the honest gentle- 
map, who is to be executor to the good 
Doctor departed ; and our rascally porter, 
I believe, is fallen asleep, with the black 
cloth and sconces, or he had been here ; 
and he might have been tacking up by 
this time.” 

“ Sir,” says Partridge, “ pray be advised 
by a friend, and make the best of your 
speed out of my door, for 1 hear my wife’s 
voice—which, by the way, is pretty dis- 
tinguishable — and in that corner of the 
room stands a good cudgel, which some- 
body has felt ere now.” 

But Partridge had forgotten that it is 
only to a husband that a wife is really 
terrible, The undertaker was unabashed. 
He retired, but with dignity, saying, “I 
perceive extreme grief for the loss of the 
Doctor disorders you a little at present, 
but early in the morning Til wait on you 
with the necessary materials.” 





Poor Partridge had no peace all night. 
He prepared again to go to bed, but just 
a3 he was putting out the light, there was 
another knock, and ‘‘ Ned the Sexton” came 
to learn if the Doctor had left any orders 
for a funeral sermon, and where he was to 
be laid, and whether the grave was to be 
plain or bricked. 

In vain Partridge told him he still lived. 
The sexton, evidently a muddle-headed 
person, only got dazed, and said : 

“ Alack-a-day, sir, why it is in print, and 
the whole town knows you are dead. Mr. 
White, the joiner, is fitting screws into 
your coffin. He'll be here with it in an 
instant.” 

A crowd gathered to listen to the curious 
controversy, and various wags began to 
‘‘ chaff” the indignant Doctor. 

“ Why, ’tis strange, sir,” said one, “ you 
should make such a secret of your death 
to us that are your neighbours. It looks 
as if you had a design to defraud the 
church of its dues ; and, let me tell you, for 
one who has lived so long by the heavens, 
it is unhandsomely done.” 

“ Hist, hist away, Doctor,” cried another, 
“into your flannel gear as fast as you can, 
for here is a whole pack of dismals coming 
to you, with their black equipage. How 
indecent it will look for you to stand 
frightening folks at your window, when 
you should have been in your coffin these 
three hours,” 

Partridge went on asserting he was alive 
till morning, and by that time must have 
felt even his own firm belief in his vitality a 
little shaken 

He was the laugh of the whole town for 
months afterwards. All who knew him, 
teased him endlessly; those who didn’t, 
were bewildered, and couldn’t understand 
the dispute at all, and how no man seemed 
to know if the person was really dead or not. 

One man asked Partridge why he hadn’t 
paid for the coffin he was last buried in. 
Another man said: ‘‘ Doctor, how do you 
think people can live by making graves for 
nothing? Next time you die, you may 
even toll the bell yourself for Ned.” A 
third jogged him at the elbow in passing, 
and wondered how he had the conscience 
to sneak abroad without paying his funeral 
expenses, 

“Lord, I durst have sworn that was 
honest Dr. Partridge, my old friend,” said 
another ; ‘‘ but, poor man, he has gone the 
way of all flesh.” 

Others, after a “competent space of 
staring,” would say : 
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“Look! look! Would not one think 
our neighbour, the almanack-maker, has 
crept out of his grave to take another peep 
at the stars in this world, and tell how 
much improved his fortune-telling is by 
having taken a journey to the other ?” 

Even the reader of the parish, a sober 
enough person, turned facetious, and sent 
word to him to come and be buried 
decently, or if interred in any other parish 
to produce certificates as the Act required. 
People persisted in calling his wife Widow 
Partridge; and once in a time she was 
cited into court to take out letters of ad- 
ministration. A quack successor started 
business just beside him, and a monument 
was made for him, and very nearly put up 
in church. 

One would think this was enough ; but 
Swift had not yet finished his joke. He 
next proceeded to publish an elegy on the 
supposed departed one. It is not poetry ; 
there is something hapbazard about the 
rhymes, but it is full of a certain rough 
humour, peculiarly Swift’s own. In its 
original form it was a quaint and curious 
document. It was printed on a biggish 
sheet of paper, with a broad mourning- 
band, and a wonderful head-piece, with 
Death seated amidst flying skeletons, and 
a miscellaneous assortment of bones, hour- 
glasses all run down, and funeral flags 
finith off each side. It is called: 

“An Elegy on Mr. Patridge, the 
Almanack-Maker, who died on the Twenty- 
ninth of this instant, March 1708.” 

And begins : 


Some wits have wondered what analogy 
There is 'twixt cobblery and astrology ; 
How Partridge made his optics rise 
From a shoe-sole to reach the skies ? 

A list the cobblers’ temples ties 

To keep the hair out of their eyes. 
From whenee, ‘tis plain, the diadem 
That Princes wear, derives from them, 
Adorned with golden stars and rays, 
Which plainly shows the near alliance 
*Twixt cobblery and the planet science. 
Besides, that slow-paced sign, Boites, 
As ’tis miscalled ; we know not who ’tis? 
But Partridge ended all disputes— 

He knew his trade—and called it Boots. 


We are afraid this would not be the 
good Doctor of Leyden’s only classical slip ; 
but how very fatal that he should happen 
to go astray with that particular name ! 
A little further on, Swift gives the origin of 
shoe-horns, and as to find origins is now a 
fashionable thing, we add our quota: 


The horned moon which, heretofore, 
Upen their shoes the Romans wore, 





Whose wideness kept their toes from harm, 
And whence we claim our shoeing horns, 
Shews how the art of cobbling bears 

A near resemblance to the spheres. 


Swift's wit, though quick, ready, and 
pointed, is not always of the highest. Did 
he choose Partridge as a victim because he 
had been a cobbler, and the occupation 
suggested such a fruitful crop of jokes? 
Here are some more of his ingenuities : 


A scrap of Parchment, hung by Geometry, 
A great refinement in Barometry, 

Can, like the stars, foretell the weather ; 
And what is Parchment else but leather ? 
Which an astrologer might use 

Either for Almanacks or shoes. 


Great scholars have, in Lucian, read 
When Philip, King of Greece, was dead, 
His soul and spirit did divide, 

And each part took a different side : 
One rose a star, the other fell 

Beneath, and mended shoes in hell. 


Triumphant star ! some pity show 
On cobblers militant below. 


The wilful misspelling of the name— 
Patridge—was another artful trick of 
Swift’s, who ever misspells Milton. 

The elegy winds up with a suitable 
epitaph for his grave : 

Here, five feet deep, lies on his back 
A Cobbler, Starmonger, and Quack, 
Who, to the stars, in pure goodwill 
Does, to his last, look upward still. 
Weep. all you customers that use 
His Pills, his Almanacks, or Shoes! 
And you that did your fortunes seek, 
Step to this grave but once a week ; 
The earth, which bears his body’s print, 
You'll find has so much virtue in’t, 
That I durst pawn my ears ’twill tell 
Whate’er concerns you full as well, 
In physic, stolen goods, or love, 

As he himself could when above. 


All this, of course, made matters worse 
than ever; Partridge became desperate. 
He tried hard to prove that he was still 
living. He got certificates of the truth of 
it from ministers and Quarter Sessions. 
He published an advertisement, inviting 
the “whole world to convict Bickerstaff 
of being a notorious impostor in science, 
an illiterate pretender to the stars,” and 
stated that France and Rome were at the 
bottom of the “horrid conspiracy,” and 
that “in attempting my reputation, there 
is a general massacre of learning designed 
in these realms.” Evidently Partridge 
had no small idea of his own importance, 
He never dreamed of a mere man opposing 
him, it was France and Rome, and the 
whole Catholic World. 

Partridge’s almanack came out as usual 
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in 1709, though the bewildered Doctor 
himself was too broken-hearted to have 
anything to do with it. The almanack 
carefully certified that Partridge was alive, 
and soberly pointed out that Isaac Bicker- 
staff, being wrong in that prediction, must 
be wrong in all. 

Then Swift published a “ Vindication,” 
in which he says that Partridge “ has 
been so wise as to make no objection 
against the truth of my prediction, except 
in one single point, relating to him- 
self.” 

A Frenchman had also written to “ M. 
Biguerstaffe,” mentioning that Cardinal 
de Noailles still lived ; but Swift calls on 
Englishmen to believe him rather than “a 
Frenchman, a Papist, and an enemy.” 
Then he advances arguments in favour 
of Partridge being really dead after 
all. 

(1) Those who bought and read his 
almanack for 1708, said, ‘“‘No man alive 
ever wrote such stuff as this.” 

(2) Death is defined as the separation 
of soul and body, and Mrs. Partridge had 
been saying to all her gossips lately, 
that “her husband had neither life nor 
soul in him.” Ob, indiscreet Mrs, Par- 
tridge ! 

‘“‘ Therefore,” Swift concludes, “ if an un- 
fortunate Carcass walks still about, and is 
pleased to call itself Partridge, Mr. Bicker- 
staff doth not think himself answerable 
for that. Neither had said Carcass any 
right to beat the poor boy, who happened 
to pass by it in the street crying, ‘ A full 
and true Account of Doctor Partridge’s 
death.’” 

(3) Partridge tells fortunes, and restores 
stolen goods, and all say he must do it by 
conversing with the devil, and only a dead 
man can do that. And on Swift goes 
through a list of other similar astonishing 
arguments. He ends by reproving the 
revenue officer for accusing him of 
inaccuracy, and says Partridge really died 
within half an hour of the time he said. 
He professes to be much grieved at some 
people who have insinuated that the whole 
affair is a jest. 

It was here that Swift dropped the joke, 
but the name he had made so famous in so 
short a time, was borrowed by Steele when 
he started the “ Tatler” shortly after, and 
it is with that delightful paper that it 
is for ever associated. Steele himself as- 
cribed the success of the ‘‘ Tatler,” partly to 
the use of the already well-known nom de 
plume. 
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CHAPTER LV, BY THE POOLS. 


HoEL was lifted out of himself now; 
how could he be otherwise when he found 
that a mere girl was so full of courage,. 
though weighed down with a mysterious 
certainty of evil that had to be atoned 
for? Hoel had often resisted this doctrine, 
which he looked upon as opposed to those 
unvarying laws which ruled the world ; but 
now he found himself brought face to face 
with it, and the mantle of dread seemed to 
fall likewise over him, though even now 
he apologised to himself for his unusual 
superstition, 

Apart from all this, Jesse ought to have 
been found before. Why should he re- 
lentlessly pursue Mr. Kestell because his 
own brain was clouded by an _ over- 
mastering idea ? 

But how dared he ask any reason why, 
he who had cowardly run away from the 
problem? As if to expiate his past fault, 
Hoel hurried on, forgetting all his previous 
sufferings. He noted, as he passed along, 
the broken reflections on the troubled 
water; the grasses and flags that turned 
their whiter sides as they bent before the 
wind; the broken-off twigs and leaves 
that floated or gyrated on the water. 
Hoel noted all this because his eyes 
looked here and there, expecting to see 
Jesse leaning against some tree watching 
for the return of the master of Rushbrook. 

Bat the first Pool was silent, except for 
the thousand voices of nature; for the 
splash of the moor hen as she scuttled 
along by the reedy margin ; for the sudden 
darting out of her hiding-place of some 
bird; or the scramble of a red squirrel. 
To Hoel, all this was only silence, for he | 
had as yet learnt to recognise the signs of 
man alone, and not those of nature. 

He paused at the head of the Pool, un- 
certain what to do. He feared to miss 
what he sought for, not being sure Jesse 
was here. He, who knew every turn and 
twist, every tiny path and track, was not 
very likely to be walking demurely up and 


down the road. After a brief debate with | 


himself, Hoel settled he would go beyond } 
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the second Pool, as far as where the road 
branched off to the farm. Here he must 
of necessity wait, as from one or other of 
these roads Mr. Kestell or Jesse was sure 
to return home. 

There was an interval before the second 
Pool was reached. A small stream con- 
nected the two; a bridge and a road ran 
in a transverse direction here, but the road 
only led to Court Garden. 

On reaching the second Pool, Hoel was 
somewhat puzzled. After this, the road 
was not so close to the water, and there 
was in some parts a copse-like portion of 
land bordering the Pool. 

All these trees added to the gathering 
gloom, and Hoel, again pausing to listen, 
felt an unusual shrinking from penetrating 
further down this special bit of road. Still, 
he had not yet reached the spot where the 
turn came leading to the Home Farm ; and 
he had settled to himself to go as far as 
that. 

He began walking slowly on again. His 
pulses throbbed painfully —throbbed all 
the more because he tried to force himself 
to be calm. It was merely, he said, that 
blow on his temples that had unnerved 
him—that, and all he had gone through. 
But the past must be forgotten. The 
making up of his mind about Jesse Vicary 
was the closing act; after that — the 
deluge of the commonplace, in which many 
a man has voluntarily drowned himself 
after life’s fitful fever had brought down 
his hopes to zero. 

There was a sound on his left hand—a 
crashing of small branches, the swish of 
those that bounded back to their original 
position, and, in another moment, Jesse 
Vicary—the man he was looking for— 
stood before him. 

Now, Hoel had come here to find him, 
and was expecting him ; but, in spite of 
this, he was utterly taken by surprise, and 
drew back a step. Jesse was taller, 
broader than Hoel. The old consciousness 
of being, in a kind of way, commanded by 
him asserted itself, as of old. This time, 
the attempt to resist the influence, because 
of its unsuitableness, did not accompany 
the feeling. 

Jesse had the green background behind 
him, and the little light that fell aslant 
from above the trees scarcely served to 
show his expression ; but the little of it 
Hoel noticed made him at once understand 
Amice’s fear. 

“T was lying down here, close by the 
water,” began Jesse, as if this were quite 





the most natural statement he could make, 
“ and I saw him, I feel sure I saw him, at 
the upper end of the Pool. You know, 
Mr. Fenner, where the ground slopes to the 
water's edge. He never thought I should 
be waiting for him here; he fancied he 
would escape me again. But, no; now it is 
impossible. Come with me if you will and 
be a witness, You, at least, know that I 
have borne it all long enough in silence. 
But perhaps you can condone it? I do not 
want your presence.” 

He turned sharply round and strode on 
towards the head of the Pool, which, 
though visible close to the water where 
Jesse had been lying, was not so from this 
part of the road. 

“ Vicary, stop, stop for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried Hoel, starting forward to try and 
overtake him; “‘you are mad, you are P 

But Joe had been right; it was impossible 
for Hoel, certainly in his present condition, 
to overtake the country-bred Jesse. He 
gave it up, and walked as quickly as was 
possible after him. 

‘“‘ The fellow is mad, he will insult Mr. 
Kestell, he will. Fool that I have been 
not to have taken measures sooner.” 

A dreadful fear seized him that Jesse, 
in his evidently overtaxed condition, would 
be tempted to lay hands on the old man ; 
but no, surely that was impossible. At 
the bottom this fellow was a gentleman, 
he would not attack a defenceless old man. 
The bare idea, however, induced him to 
try to run, but this made his head reel. 
He relapsed into a quick walk, till at last 
he turned the bend and stood in sight of 
the upper portion of the Pool, for here the 
copse ceased, and only stony and broken 
ground sloped gently towards the water. 

A rapid glance showed him something 
unexpected. The light was clearer here, 
no trees intercepted the dull grey sky 
except the hilly ground on either side ; but 
just above the Pool, on the opposite side, 
the slender larch-trees were swayed by the 
wind, and looked like nodding plumes, 
whilst through the taller fir-trees swept the 
long, sobbing moan peculiar to these trees. 
Hoel saw all this as one sees the back- 
ground of astriking picture. On the bank 
was the figure of Mr. Kestell, he was half- 
supporting his head on the serpent-like 
roots of a solitary fir-tree, and half on a 
grey boulder. That was all Hoel saw, 
until Jesse Vicary, standing within a few 
feet of Mr. Kestell, suddenly strode back 
and met Hoel. 

He seized his arm. 
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“He is there—there; and he is ill. 
Come and do something for him. How 
can I, with—with the thoughts in my 
heart? Make haste!” 

‘* He has fallen,” stammered Hoel, obey- 
ing the strong grasp. “See that big 
boulder—— Vicary, we must lift him up 
and carry him home.” 

“T—I touch him!” said Jesse, in 
a hoarse voice; “carry him—— I 
wanted——” 

A sudden idea flashed into Hoel’s brain 
—a mad idea. For a few minutes he had 
not had Jesse in sight. In that time had 
he * He shook off Jesse’s hand as if 
it burnt him. 

“Why did you not raise him up 
before +” he gasped out. 

“T have only this moment gone near 
enough,” said Jesse ; “‘I have been dazed, 
I think, for two minutes ; I could not ap- 
proach. It was because Oh, Mr. 
Fenner, all the words I wanted to say 
were burning my heart and brain, and 
then I saw he could not hear them, I 
think I lost my senses for a moment.” 

They were close by him now, but it was 
Hoel who walked up close to the prostrate 
man, and, kneeling down, called him by 
name : 

“Mr, Kestell, are you much hurt ?” 

There was no answer. 

“ Vicary,” said Hoel, in an angry, pas- 
sionate voice, ‘come here! Can’t you be 
a man, at least, and help me to lift him? 
I have been ill, and have very little strength 
left.” 

“T—TI lift him?” said Jesse, still in a 
dazed voice, though he came a step nearer. 
“Those words are still ringing in my 
brain. I wanted him to give me justice, 
bare justice, that was all ; you would have 
been witness.” 

Fool!” muttered Hoel. ‘“ Help me to 
lift him, I tell you; or, better——- See— 
didn’t I tell you so—he slipped, and has 
cut his head ; see, here is the blood on the 
stone. Run and dip this handkerchief in 
the water. Perhaps he had better lie flat 
till he recovers consciousness.” 

Jesse obeyed, and Hoel nervously undid 
the old man’s necktie, and tried to feel the 
pulse of the chill left hand. 

“Oh, God—Elva!” said Hoel. “ But 
he is not alone now. We are here—that 
was providential. We must carry him 
home. He will recover from this faint in 
& moment,” 

Jesse now returned with the soaked 
handkerchief, and another supply in his 











hat. Hoel took the handkerchief, but re- 
jected the other. 

“No, this is enough; he is very cold, 
but he is only in a faint, I am sure of it ; 
I am a little bit of a doctor. His pulse is 
feeble, but—but——” 

Hoel paused; he passed the wet ker- 
chief gently over the forehead, across which 
a lock of grey hair had been blown by the 
wind, There was no sign of recovery. 
Hoel rose from his cramped position, and 
as he began taking off his coat he faced 
Jesse, who stood by, horror-struck and 
pale, still holding his hat, through which 
the water slowly permeated. 

‘Look here, Vicary, we must do some- 
thing. If he hit himself severely, the 
injury may be greater than we think. I 
know this man is—your enemy, but what 
is the use of your religion if it does not 
make you forgive ” 

‘IT can forgive my enemy,” said Jesse, 
“but not my x 

Hoel interrupted him. 

“This is no time for explanation ; it is a 
case, or it may be a case, of life and death. 
Mr. Kestell has injured you, Jesse, deeply 
injared you; but, I swear it, not as you 
think — far worse. Still, I thought 
Christianity ——” 

“Far worse—how?” said Jesse, hoarsely. 
“ Tell me, what can be worse ?” 

Hoel had made a pillow of his coat, and 
laid it very gently under Mr, Kestell’s 
head as he answered, looking round to see 
they were alone: 

“T tell you this is not the time for the 
truth. I was waiting about Rushbrook to 
tell you, but you have no pity ; you will— 
what matters now, who will listen to you ¢ 
Mr. Kestell defrauded you when you were 
children.” 

“Of what?” Jesse, pale as the pale 
form lying before him, sank down on his 
knees. ‘“ Mr. Fenner, for pity’s sake tell 
me the truth—of what, of our rights to 
carry his P 

** Nonsense ; of what could have made 
you independent of every one—of your 
money, and your father’s name,” 

‘ My father’s name! It was surely—yes, 
why should I not say it, even here, though 
he is unconscious? my father’s name was 
Kestell of Greystone,” 

“Jesse, you are going mad, my poor 
fellow—quick, take his hand and warm it 
—leave this explanation, leave it all till 
afterwards. But, if you will have it, then, 
it was no such thing; your father’s name 
was Jokn Pellew, my cousin——” 
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“ And my mother ?” 

‘“‘ Was his wife—but it was all the same 
as far as poor John went; had he lived he 
would have owned you, even if—I—but I— 
it was all right. Gently, is it getting warm? 
Forgive him, Jesse ; think of his wife and 
children, and how he loved them.” 

Jesse was indeed warming the cold, white 
hand in his ; nay, more, he bowed himself 
now over it and suddenly sobbed like a 
child. 

“Mr. Fenner, why did he not tell me 
this? Was it oniy that—of my money, 
money, only that—he might have had it 
all—all. I would have given him every 
penny to have been spared these months, 
and these thoughts. Tell me, is this my 
punishment—is this an accident? Am I— 
merciful Heaven spare me—am I his 
murderer ¢” 

“Hush, hush, Jesse, be a man, we must 
act now,” said Hoel, deeply moved, but 
horrified at the last sentence ; he knew it 
echoed a faint thought in his own mind, a 
thought he resolved should never be dis- 
closed to any one ; “and look here, if you 
forgive, go further—spare those he loved ; 
say nothing.” 

“Tf I forgive!” said poor Jesse. ‘ Tell 
me what to do; he must live to forgive 
me. I accused him of this base thing. 
Ay, he did love his wife, I know it; but 
I was mad. See, if you are weak, I 
have strength enough left, I will carry him 
home single-handed.” 

He tried to put his arm under the 
white head without disturbing him too 
much. 

‘‘ Wait! I remember now, idiot that I 
am! I had forgotten I have a flask of 
brandy ; so, put your arm under his head 
whilet I pour down a few drops.” 

Once more Hoel stood up, and it was 
now Jesse who made his arm the resting- 
place of that venerable-looking head, 
whilst the former undid his flask and 
poured some of the brandy into the silver 
cup. As he did so he trod on something 
which nearly caused him to trip. He 
looked down instinctively, then quickly 
stooped and picked up something which he 
slipped in his pocket. 

It was done so quickly that even Jesse 
did not notice it. He was looking at Mr. 
Kestell’s face. 

“Have I lifted him enough? Do give 
it to him slowly, Mr. Fenner. He is 
getting very cold. I will put my coat over 
him directly you have given him the 
brandy. Say there is hope.” 





Jesse was pleading like a child for the 
verdict. 

Hoel did not answer. He hastily poured 
the brandy down, and, to his relief, Mr. 
Kestell opened his eyes, and seemed to 
rouse himself from the state of coma he 
had appeared to be sinkinginto. His eyes 
at once rested upon Jesse, who was still 
chafing the clammy, cold hand, and he 
was certainly able to recognise him, for a 
look of intense pain passed over his face, 
and he tried to speak. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” cried Jesse, 
“T have wronged you deeply ; if you were 
afraid of what I might think about that 
other thing—that money—you were mis- 
taken. Whatever it was, Mr. Kestell, it is 
yours, yours, never mention it again, only 
you must live; think of those who love 
you. Can you hear me, sir, can you under- 
stand ¢” 

“ Hush, Jesse, we must do something at 
once,” said Hoel, in a strained voice. ‘*We 
must take Mr. Kestell home,” 

Mr. Kestell could evidently understand, 
for a strange, surprised expression came 
over his face; he feebly raised his right 
hand and tried to find something in his 
pocket. 

“He wants to find something,” said 
Jesse, ‘Mr. Fenner, help him.” 

Hoel did so. His pocket contained two 
letters, one directed to J. Vicary, and the 
other, a blue envelope, on which was 
written “My last Will. To be given to 
J. Vicary.” 

Mr. Kestell fixed his eyes on Jesse. 

“Ts he to have this letter—and this?” 
asked Hoel. 

The old man’s face expressed unutterable 
relief, his lips moved. Jesse bent down 
towards him and listened. 

Forgive,” the word was more framed 
than uttered; then another effort, his 
strength seemed to be sinking, “ Restitu- 
tion——” 

Before the words was finished the eyes 
closed, and he was seized with a slight 
convulsion, which contracted the lower 
limbs. 

Jesse, quick, we must not lose another 
moment. We must carry him home, We 
must summon medical aid at once. It is 
not far, there may yet be time to save 
him.” 

“ To save him ? ” 
wildered. 

They lifted him between them, and 
happily Jesse’s superior height and strength 
now told, for Hoel, unaided, could never 


said Jesse, be- 
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have carried Mr. Kestell, even this short 
distance. 

The grey clouds seemed closer to the 
earth now, for the evening had drawn in 
before its time. The gusts of wind swept 
up the valley more frequently ; and, as he 
was borne along, the grey hair of the sick 
man was now and then blown hither and 
thither. 

“Tf only we can get in unobserved,” 
murmured Hoel, thinking of Amice on the 
watch for him ; ‘‘it will be a terrible shock 
for his family to see him brought home in 
this state.” 

As it happened, when they reached 
Rushbrook, no one was about; the house 
looked desolate, forsaken, as, passing 
over the bridge, they entered the drive, 
No Amice was on the steps, no servants 
even about in the hall. 

“Tt is best so,” said Hoel. ‘This way, 
Jesse; come and lay him in the drawing- 
room, whilst I run and tell Jones.” 

They laid him gently down on the sofa, 
and then Hoel went off to send a man on 
horseback to Greystone, for Doctor Pink, 
and another to the Vicarsge, in case he 
might be there; and Jesse was left alone 





ran in, followed by Hoel. This latter 
went up to her at once, 

“ Amice, this is no place for you. Go 
to your mother and tell her he is ill; Mr. 
Pink has been sent for.” 

“Tt has come at last,” she said; “ what 
can we do?” 

He led her away, and returned to the 
sofa. In his agony of remorse, which was 
all the more terrible because it was now 
silent, Jesse, kneeling on the floor, was 
holding the master of Rushbrook House 
in his arms. 

When Hoel came up, he noticed a great 
change; then came another convulsion, 
that shook the whole frame as if it were a 
wind-moved autumn leaf before its final 
separation from the parent stem. 

Then Hoel knelt down, too, and listened ; 
he felt the pulse, fetched a small ornamental 
mirror from the table—on which Elva had 
once painted a piece of yew with its red 
berries—and held it to Mr. Kestell’s lips. 
No blarr of slightest breath dimmed the 
bright surface. Hoel knew it was all over. 

“ The effect was terribly swift, but pain- 
less,” he said to himself. “It is over; the 
truth cannot help any one now. If Pink 


with Mr. Kestell. He did all he could | does not find it out, it shall remain a 


think of to restore animation, but nothing 
availed, and at last he started again to his 


secret. Man’s judgement, even on himself, 


is less merciful than God’s. If he had 


feet to see if he could find any restorative _ only waited, and told Jesse the truth ; if— 


near at hand, when a side door gently 
opened, and Amice’s voice rang out clearly 
and terribly. 


“Papa, papa!” This time it was no| 


vision, her father lay there with one hand 
hanging down, and with ashy face and 


and now—— Poor Elva, my poor 


| darling. Am I—even I, guiltless of this?” 


The door opened, and Mr. Pink entered. 
He took immediate steps to restore anima 
tion. 

“In suspended action of the heart,” he 


closed eyes. Almost at the same moment | said, ‘‘even when life appears extinct, 
Jones and some more terrified servants | hope must not be given up.” 
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A MIST OF ERROR. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 





CHAPTER I. THIN ICE, 


It was a lovely afternoon early in June. 

There had been a soft west wind all 
day, but now at half-past five o’clock the 
wind had dropped, and the stillness of the 
evening was laying its first touch on the 
country round—on the distant cornfield 
where a solitary lark, untouched by the 
hush that had gradually fallen on its 
fellows, sang out its evensong alone; con 
the quiet, solemn woods where the birds 
seemed to twitter their good-nights under 
their breath as it were, and the few whose 
songs were not yet finished sang softly 
and sweetly in short, tuneful snatches ; on 
the bright flowers and shrubs, and the 
smooth lawn of the garden of an old 
country house across which the shadows 
of evening stole moment by moment. 

It was a large and very pretty garden. 
And in the prettiest corner, in the shade 
thrown by a splendid copper beech, after- 
noon tea was going op. There were five 
people sitting there in various comfortable 
garden chairs, and on the grass itself; and 
though there was nothing on the surface 
to give the impression, about three of 
them—and three of them only—there was 
a curious, subtle atmosphere which seemed 
utterly incongruous in that peaceful garden, 
a mental atmosphere untouched by the 
quiet, natural influences about it. 

The two remaining members of the party 





| were enjoying themselves thoroughly—a 


boy of about twenty, and a tiny child of five, 
a pretty little thing with short, fair, curly 
hair, who was playing happily with a 
rough Scotch terrier. The boy was a 
cheery, open-faced young fellow, with 
merry grey eyes, and crisp wavy hair of 
a carroty hue; and it was not by any 
pauses in the conversation that that in- 
definable something which seemed to rest 
on the party made itself felt, for he never 
left off talking for an instant. Of any 
constraint below the pleasant, conventional 
surface, he was evidently entirely uncon- 
scious, and his high spirits seemed to 
emphasise in a curious way that indefinable, 
brooding shadow. 

He checked himself at last to ask a 
question. 

“ The 6.30, Leighton?” he said. 

* Yes — the 6.30.” The speaker was 
a tall, fair man, of about two or three- 
and-thirty, who was standing by the little 
table waiting for his cup of tea, and he 
went on with a certain undertone of dis- 
content in his voice: “ Have you remem- 
bered to put off dinner, Clare? It’s a 
good two hours there and back to 
Warchester station. It was rather 
awkward of Miles to choose to arrive at 
such a time,” 

The lady to whom he spoke made no 
reply. Her lips, which were too thin for 
beauty, curved into a rather unpleasant 
smile, but she was busy pouring out tea, 
and as she had slightly inclined her head 
in an affirmative gesture in answer to his 
first words, she apparently considered 
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further comment unnecessary. She was a 
little woman, with quantities of very pale 
yellow hair ; so little, so fair, and so fragile- 
looking, that her strongly marked, hand- 
some features seemed a little incongruous. 
Her eyes were wonderfully blue, but they 
were not beautiful ; they were too cold and 
unsympathetic. People spoke of Mrs. 
Leighton Hammond as a pretty little 
woman—sometimes even as a lovely little 
woman, with an uneasy sense that the 
description was somehow at fault, that it 
was capable of developement if they could 
only make up their minds in what direction 
to develope it. She was always perfectly 
dressed, she always said the right thing, 
she was always in full possession of her 
temper and her senses. 

There was an instant’s pause ; and in the 
silence, the constraint and ‘“‘ uncomfortable- 
ness” unexpressed, but curiously apparent, 
seemed to dominate everything, until the 
boy began again with unabated energy and 
unconsciousness, 

“Don’t quite see what other train he 
could have come by—unless he had started 
at fourin the morning. Tessie, if you goon 
handing out cake to Rags at that rate, do 
you know what'll happen? Is there any 
other? Let’s think.” 

And pulling himself into a sitting posi- 
tion on the grass with his hands clasped 
round his knees, he proceeded to think 
aloud, and with a good deal of detail 
foreign to the matter on hand, until 
Leighton Hammond stopped him somewhat 
irritably. 

“That'll do, Dick, that'll do!” he said. 
“T dare say there is no other train—you 
needn’t prove it—and, after all, the fact 
remains the same.” 

“How do you make that out?” re- 
sponded the boy: “If there isn’t another 
train I don’t see that it is awkward of 
Miles to come by this one. I——” 

“You don’t see what Leighton means, 
Dick,” interrupted Mrs, Hammond, quietly. 
“He was not alluding to the fact that 
Miles was awkward in his choice of a train, 
but to the fact that it takes two hours to 
get to Warchester station and back.” Her 
voice was like her face, curiously cold and 
unexpressive, and all its clearness of timbre, 
all the delicacy of her pronunciation could 
not make it agreeable to listen to. She 
spoke now with much deliberation, and 
though she looked at the boy, and not at 
him, her husband moved restlessly. 

“‘Oh—” responded Dick, a trifle vaguely, 
wondering why he was, as he expressed 





himself privately, “such.a fool as not to 
see what she was driving at.” ‘ Oh—yes 
—of course.” Then, with a sudden inspi- 
ration : “ Of course it’s a long time to wait 
until he gets old Miles,” 

“OF course,” assented Mrs. Hammond, 
with the same intonation, every word she 
said seeming, in some unaccountable way, 
to accentuate and increase that indefinable 
cold something in the atmosphere, ‘ Yes, 
of course that is what he is thinking of. 
Armyne, will you have some more tea? 
You are very silent.” She turned her 
head slightly as she spoke, and looked for 
a@ moment at another woman who was 
sitting there, the fifth member of the 
party. She was sitting motionless, in a 
low chair, looking away over the lovely 
summer landscape with an air of being 
perfectly aware of the constraint about 
her, and perfectly indifferent to it. She 
had not spoken for some time, but she was 
not apparently absent-minded, for she did 
not start as the cold voice reached her. 
She turned her head to the speaker, and 
said, carelessly : 

‘‘No thanks, Clare. You have asked 
me twice already. If I am silent, possibly 
it is because I have nothing to say— 
possibly,” and she turned to the boy on the 
grass with a smile, “ possibly it is because 
Mr. Baron saves us all trouble in that 
way.” 

People who saw it for the first time 
were always taken by surprise by that 
smile of Armyne Staunton’s. Her face in 
repose was much worn, as if life had dealt 
hardly with her ; there was something sad, 
restless, and a little cynical about the 
moutb, and the colourless cheeks and the 
temples were slightly hollow. The fore- 
head was a little lined, while there was a 
faint, habitual elevation and contraction of 
the eyebrows, which told, as did the 
delicate nose with its finely-cut nostrils, 
of rebellious impatience and discon- 
tent. Her eyes were lovely always, 
so large, and clear, and expressive that 
they seemed curiously out of place in a 
face which had so few other claims to 
regular beauty left to it untouched by life 
and care. They were grey in colour, 
with large, dark pupils, which would dilate 
and deepen at times until they looked a 
deep, dark blue, shaded by long, curling 
lashes, which were rather darker than the 
delicate, level eyebrows, and the soft, red- 
brown hair, which curled and waved over 
her forehead, And when her lips softened 
into those lovely curves, the eyes smiled 
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with them, and her whole face was trans- 
figured into absolute beauty. 

Her smiles were very rare though, and 
Dick Baron, as he received the one bestowed 
upon him now, considered himself the most 
highly favoured of mortal men. It was his 
firm belief that there never had existed any 
one, as he expressed it, “fit to hold a 
candle to Miss Staunton.” He was at that 
stage of boyish enthusiasm and devotion 
to a woman much older than himself, and 
hopelessly unattainable, when life holds no 
greater happiness than the joy of handing 
the adored one her cup of tea, and taking 
one’s own on the grass at her feet ; there 
was not the faintest reserve about his 
passion, and his idol treated him with 
much the same kindness that she would 
have bestowed on a favourite dog—kind- 
ness which was careless and uncertain, 
because life had done much to harden and 
warp 4 naturally wilful, womanly nature, 
which was winning and sweet beyond ex- 
pression, because, to Armyne Staunton, 
there was an attraction and charm about 
affection offered to herself which could 
never 2ppeal to her in vain. 

As she finished, the boy broke into a 
delighted laugh. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” he said. “Have I 
been clacking too much? It’s been such a 
jolly day, you know, and it’s so jolly 
altogether. Perhaps I’d better be off now. 
Leighton, I suppose you're off too.” 

Leighton Hammond had made a move- 
ment as if to leave his place by the table, 
but he only sat down, lezily, in a lounging- 
chair at Armyne Staunton’s left hand. 

“There’s no hurry,” he said; “the 
train’s sure to be late. It will not be 
pleasant to wait in the station, and it is 
pleasant to wait—here.” 

He turned, as if by accident, to the 
woman by his side as he spoke, but she 
made no response either to his words or 
movement, 

Dick Baron rose, and moving round the 
table to Mrs, Hammond, chatted and 
laughed with her—or, rather to her, for 
her attention hardly seemed te be con- 
centrated on his cheery observations—and 
played with the little girl at the same 
time. He was not fond of unassisted con- 
versations with Mrs. Hammond. In the 
bottom of his boyish heart he knew that 
he disliked her, though why, he could not 
have said. Dick was the youngest of a 
large family of brothers, and his father’s 
small property joined Leighton Ham- 
mond’s. He laboured under the two-fold 





disadvantage of being the comparatively 
brainless member of a clever family, and 
of being a great deal more popular than 
his superior brothers. Consequently, he 
always found Abbots Court—the Ham- 
monds’ place—much pleasanter than his 
father’s house; and Leighton, who had 
known him all his life, liked to have him 
about. “Mrs. Leighton” was invariably 
pleasant to him ; it was ‘ beastly ungrate- 
ful” of him, he assured himself frequently, 
not to “get on” with her. Tessie and he, 
however, were naturally the best of friends, 
and now, after doing his duty valiantly 
for a few minutes, he caught the little thing 
up, and putting her on his shoulder, turned 
to her father. 

“ Leighton,” he said, “ as sure as eggs is 
eggs you'll be late! Don’t you mean to 

0%” 

Leighton Hammond had started violently 
as the boy spoke. Neither he nor Armyne 
Staunton had moved or spoken since he 
sat down, and now she looked at him 
quickly. 

“Surely you’re going,” she said, 
brother will expect to see you.” 

He looked at her, irresolutely. 

‘* Yes, I suppose I must,” he said at last, 
and rose reluctantly. 

A little chill laugh followed his words, 
and Mrs. Hammond said : 

“If you've quite decided, Leighton, per- 
haps you may like to know that you are 
ten minutes late already. I thought you 
intended to leave poor Miles to get from 
Warchester as best he might. I wonder 
what he would think, after being away all 
these months,” 

He reddened hotly at the words, and 
saying hastily, “ Nonsense! Of course I’m 
going. Good-bye, Dick; you're going 
through the garden?” he turned quickly 
away. But he stopped again, and lingered. 
“ Any one else coming in?” he said. ‘We 
might walk up together.” 

His wife did not answer him, and there 
was an instant’s pause. Then Armyne 
Staunton, looking up, met Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s eyes, and seemed to wake up, and 
to wake up provoking. 

“Are you going in, Clare ?” she enquired, 
carelessly. 

Mrs. Hammond hesitated a moment, 
and her lips tightened slightly. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“Ah! I don’t think I will come just 
yet. Good-bye, Mr. Baron,” holding out 
her hand to the boy as he came round to 
her side. 


“Your 
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Good night,” he responded, with much 
tenderness. ‘Good night, Leighton. 
You'll have to drive! I may come in 
to-morrow, Mrs. Hammond, mayn’t I? 
Coming to the gate, Tessie? ” 

He strode away across the grass, with 
his little playfellow still perched on his 
shoulder, and the terrier barking madly 
round him, and as he went, Leighton 
Hammond and his wife turned in silence 
and walked side by side towards the 
house. 

Armyne Staunton did not move. She 
lay back against the cushion of her chair, 
her eyes fixed on the retreating figures 
with an expression gradually gathering in 
them that was not pain, not fear, not 
hatred, but in which all three were in- 
extricably blended. Then from the far 
end of the garden there came a peal of 
childish laughter, and, as she heard it, 
with a sudden, sharp movement she covered 
her face with both hands. Leighton Ham- 
mond and his wife had disappeared into 
the house ; no other sound came from the 
distant playfellows. The shadows were 
very long now, everything was intensely 
still, and there was something strangely 
lonely about that solitary woman’s figure 
with its hidden face. It was not hidden 
for long. Ina minute or two her hands 
fell on her lap with a gesture that was half 
scorn, half helplessness, and the grey eyes 
looked straight before them, with an utter 
weariness and hopelessness in their 
depths, 

Armyne Staunton had been her own 
mistress for the past ten years, ever since, 
on her twenty-first birthday, she had come 
into the seven thousand pounds left by 
their father to herself and her half-sister, 
Clare. And during those ten years she 
had lived in almost every country in 
Europe, and had failed to make herself a 
home anywhere. She had no near rela- 
tions, except her half-sister Clare, with 
whom, as she frankly confessed, she agreed 
worse than with any one else in the world. 
They had quarrelled as children, hated 
one another as girls, and the first use that 
Armyne made of her liberty was to put 
the Channel between them. For four 
years after that they never met, and then 
Clare wrote to tell Armyne of her en- 
gagement to Leighton Hammond. Four 
years had thrown a softening haze over 
Armyne’s remembrance of her sister. 
In her wandering, restless life she had 
made few friends, formed no warm at- 
tachments, and she was beginning to 





feel lonely. Perhaps her very restlessness 
aroze from that unconscious craving for 
love and sympathy which was an essential 
part of her nature, which made the sense 
that she stood always outside the family 
lives she saw, that she was necessary and 
dear to no one, a goad whose prompting 
she was always impulsively ready to 
obey. 

Clare’s letter was friendly, even sisterly, 
and Armyne caught eagerly at the chance 
of feeling herself bound by a family tie. 
She went to London for the wedding, and 
during the month that preceded it, she 
and Clare remained outwardly on the best 
of terms, But that they did so was no 
thanks to Armyne. Nothing but Clare’s 
imperturbable coldness and indifference 
averted quarrels, which would have been 
as hot as any in their girlhood, if Armyne 
had had her way. She refused the offer 
of a home made her by her half-sister and 
her husband—she could not get on with 
Clare—and she went back to her lonely 
life, a bitterly-disappointed woman, hurt 
and embittered by her disappointment as 
only an impulsively hopeful nature can be. 
She had corresponded with her sister since 
then, but at long intervals only ; and the 
six years that followed had taken from her | 
all girlishness, and made her very much a 
woman, rather hard, rather cynical, self- 
possessed and self-reliant on the surface, 
but always with that undercurrent of 
desire for some one on whom to depend, 
for some human “ belongings.” 

It was when this undercurrent was 
running stronger than usual, that she re- 
ceived another invitation from her sister 
to make her home—at least for a time— 
at Abbots Court, Leighton Hammond’s 
place in Kent. Armyne was in Rome 
at the time ; and, years after, there would 
come back to her, now and again, a vivid 
remembrance of the touch of the spring 
air as it fanned her face, of the scent of the 
flowers that came to her as she read and 
pondered over that letter. She would see 
herself looking back at her disappointment, 
when she had gone so hopefully to Clare’s 
wedding, as though it had been suffered by 
some one else. The girl Armyne, who had 
hoped so much, and suffered so much, was 
dead it had seemed to her. She was a 
woman who knew too much of human 
nature to hope anything from it. She 
would never get on with Clare ; but, after 
all, did that matter much? They were 
both past the quarrelling stage, and she 
had not found her life so pleasant that she 
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need be afraid of change. It would be a 
home! Perhaps for a time, at least-—— 
She had decided to go to Abbots Court. 

And now she had been there two 
months ; and if she had found her decision 
a wise one, if she was indeed the self- 
controlled, indifferent woman she had 
thought herself, her face and attitude, as 
she sat alone in the garden with the 
evening twilight falling round her, belied 
her very strangely. So absorbed was she 
in her own thoughts that she did not hear 
the pattering of little feet along the gravel, 
she did not hear a little high pitched 
voice in the distance calling her name, and 
she did not move until Tessie sprang into 
her lap and flung her plump little arms 
round her neck, 

“Auntie darling,” cried the child. 
“Dearest auntie darling. Nurse won't 
let I stop. Good night, darlingest.” 

At the touch of the soft cheek, at the 
sound of the baby voice, every trace of 
hardness had vanished from the worn face, 
even as the loneliness about her was dissi- 
pated by the little clinging figure. She 
rose with the child in her arms and kissed 
her twice with long, soft, lingering kisses. 

“Do you love me, Tessie — really ? 
Why?” 

‘Because you are my own auntie 
darling.” 

“Say, ‘I love you Auntie Armyne,’ 
Tessie.” 

“T loves you, dearest Auntie Armyne !” 


CHAPTER II, BROTHERS. 


‘* My dear old fellow, how are you? ” 

The train from the North was a quarter 
of an hour late, and Leighton Hammond 
had flung the reins to his groom, jumped 
out of the dog-cart, and arrived on the 
platform just as it steamed into the 
station, with no trace about him of the 
reluctance and irritability with which he 
had contemplated his drive. 

“ Well, old boy,” was the only response 
his somewhat demonstrative greeting re- 
ceived in words, but the grip in which his 
twin brother wrung his hand needed no 
verbal interpretation. 

Leighton Hammond had been the object 
of a great deal of devotion in the course of 
his life ; men as well as women had found 
themselves attracted to him without being 
able to explain exactly how or why—had 
found it quite natural that in their relation 
with him, all the “take” should be on his 
side, and all the “give” ontheirown. But 





the devotion he called forth had never 
stood the test of time. Some people had 
found it die away as unaccountably as it 
had risen—he had many acquaintances who, 
at one time or another, had been his 
dearest friends. Others had been aston- 
ished by a sudden awakening to traits of 
character in their idol to which his 
magnetic personality had blinded them, 
and of these some turned away sadder and 
wiser men, and kept their discoveries to 
themselves; others passed headlong from 
one extreme to the other. Leighton 
Hammond had not a few good haters, who 
would declare bitterly that a weaker and 
more selfish man did not exist. 

But there was one man who had never 
changed or wavered in his allegiance, 
who as child, youth, and man had 
loved him with a love which had only 
grown deeper and truer with years, and 
that was his twin brother Miles. As 
thoroughly as one human being can ever 
know another, Miles Hammond knew his 
brother—not through any keenness of 
intellect, he was not a particularly clever 
man, and if he had been, it is doubtful 
whether intellect carries us far in the 
understanding of our fellows—but through 
the wonderfully penetrating power of his 
great love. He never attempted to deceive 
himself as to Leighton’s faults and weak- 
ness ; he accepted them and reckoned with 
them frankly and simply, But side by 
side with his knowledge, utterly untouched 
and immoveable, lived his unchanging love. 
All his life it had been natural to Miles— 
the younger twin though he was—to shield 
and help Leighton, to ward off any evil 
consequences that his faults might 
bring upon him, to accept such con- 
sequences himself, if such a course was 
possible, when retribution was no longer 
to be averted. Into one thing only he 
never forced himself to inquire very closely. 
Over the depths and reality of the affec- 
tion he received in return for his love, he 
allowed a haze to rest ; it was absolutely 
satisfactory on the surface—whether or no 
it was a mere reflex of his own feeling 
called into existence by the magnetic 
power of his own love, he did not care to 
enquire, 

They stood together waiting for the 
extrication of Miles’s luggage from the van, 
looking one another up and down with 
intense satisfaction, and exchanging ques- 
tion and answer as men will do when they 
meet again after a six months’ interval. 
They were curiously alike in build and 
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features, as twins usually are ; but life had 
evidently developed them on different 
lines, and they were curiously unlike in 
the expression and character of their faces, 
in carriage, and manner. 

Both were tall men; but Miles was the 
broader shouldered of the two, and his 
figure was more solid and less graceful 
than Leighton’s. Both were fair, but 
Leighton was rather the fairer, The mouth, 
so good and firm in Miles’s case, giving 
character and a certain quiet strength to 
his whole face, was hidden in Leighton by 
a long moustache, most becoming to him, 
and making him a handsomer man than 
his brother ; but Miles’s square, powerful 
chin and jaw deteriorated altogether and 
failed to repeat itself on Leighton. The 
brown eyes were alike in each, except that 
Miles’s were the darker and steadier, and 
seemed to be the centre of a certain 
practical reliability which pervaded the 
whole man. 

“That’s it,” said Miles, eventually, as a 
brown portmanteau appeared. ‘“ Right, 
Leighton,” and they walked out of the 
station. 

“Tho mare?” remarked Miles, interro- 
gatively, as they came in sight of the dog- 
cart, Then, as they reached it: “ By 
Jove,” he exclaimed, “you've driven her, 
Leighton. Were you late, old chap? I 
should have waited all right. Something 
kept you?” 

He got into the dog-cart as he said the 
last words, and Leighton, turning to speak 
to the groom, let them pass unanswered. 
His forehead flushed hotly though, ap- 
parently at some remembrance of his own, 
and the colour had hardly died away when 
he took his seat, and gathered up the 
reins. 

* And now tell us how the world’s been 
using you, old boy?” he began, quickly, as 
the ill-used mare trotted off briskly enough. 
“ Any news? What a time it is since you 
were down here,” 

It was hardly characteristic of Leighton 
Hammond to begin a conversation by ask- 
ing news of his companion ; but the fact 
passed unnoticed by Miles, and he 
answered the question in a simple, matier- 
of-fact way, as was his wont. 

“ Nothing new since I wrote,” he said. 
“T told you that we are to be quartered 
at Malta,” 

“Yes. What a nuisance. Why can’t 
you get quartered somewhere within 
reasonable distance, old fellow ?” 

He turned towards his brother, flicking 





his whip carelessly as he did so, and then 
went on, before Miles could speak : ‘Seen 
any one I know ?” 

*No;I think not. Oh yes, Benson. I 
met him at the club, to-day—had an hour 
to wait in town, you know—and he wanted 
to know whether you weren’t coming up 
this season, Why didn’t youcome? We 
might have had a jolly week together. 
What have you been doing with yourself, 
old chap? Hullo!” as the mare gave a 
bound forward under a sudden cut from 
Leighton’s whip. “Don’t hurry her, she’s 
rather used up.” He paused a moment, 
watching the mare, and then repeated his 
question. “ What have you been doing 
with yourself, eh?” 

Leighton Hammond laughed rather con- 
strainedly. 

“ Nothing particular,” he said. ‘ Much 
the same as usual. There’s little enough 
variety in the country, you know ; but one 
gets to like it. You might give me some 
town news, all the same. Many people 
up ?” 

‘Pretty well. How is Clare ?” 

* Clare is—all right, thanks.” 

The other paused in the act of striking 
a match with which to light his cigarette. 
Leighton’s voice in speaking of his wife 
had changed suddenly, and in the six years 
of their married life Miles had never heard 
him speak of her in a tone at all like that. 
He said nothing, however, and finished 
lighting his cigarette without looking up. 

‘* And how are Tessie and the boy ?” he 
asked, when the operation was satisfactorily 
concluded, 

‘' Tessio ? Oh, first rate,” returned Tessie’s 
father, absently. Then he added, care- 
lessly, ‘‘ Did I tell you that she has a new 
friend ?” 

* Tessie has ?” 

“Yes. Clare’s elder sister, Armyne 

Staunton, is with us. I told you, didn’t 
I? Tessie is devoted to her. You'll fiad 
yourself quite cut out, Uncle Miles,” 
_ They were going slowly up a hill, and 
as he spoke he flicked the hedgerows with 
his whip. His brother did not answer 
him immediately, and he went on, rest- 
lessly : “ You'll find her rather a pleasant 
woman—travelled a good deal, and that 
sort of thing. I thought I told you about 
her.” 

“You told me Clare talked of asking 
her. Half-sisters, arn’t they? At all 
alike ¢” 

Leighton laughed shortly. 

“Not a bit,” he said, emphatically. 
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Then, as they reached the top of the hill, 
‘Come up, old woman,” he observed to the 
mare, and began to talk of other matters, 

Miles followed his lead, and asked no 
more about Miss Staunton. He fancied 
that there was something unusual about 
his brother’s manner, and the thought 
crossed his mind that he was glad he had 
come down just then. 

Miles Hammond held a captaincy in a 
line regiment, which had been for the last 
two years quartered in Ireland. He did 
not care about taking extra leave, not 
because it was difficult to get, and not 
because he was fond of his work, but on a 
principle which he would have found it 
difficult to define though he acted on it 
readily enough. Action always came 
more naturally than definition to Miles 
Hammond. He was very fond of Abbots 
Court, the family place which had de- 
scended with the family fortune—minus 
the younger brother’s share which fell to 
Miles—to the elder son, and people had 
said that it was hard lines on Miles to 
have come into the world five minutes later 
than his brother, when he would have 
made such a much better landowner—such 
a much better head to an old: country 
family, some said—than Leighton. What 
he should do—the course for which he was 
apparently cut out being closed to him— 
had been rather a puzzle to himself and to 
his friends. He might, no doubt, have lived 
on his own small income but he had a 
great contempt for an absolutely idle man. 
Learned professions had no charms for 
him and he finally decided on entering 
the Army, without much enthusiasm, but 
seeing that to a man in his position no ex- 
tensive choice was open ; and he had done 
his work simply and conscientiously ever 
since. 

It was eight o’clock before the brothers 
reached home, and Clare, coming into the 
hall to meet him, received Miles with that 
chill, pleasant manner which was her 
nearest approach to cordiality, and de- 
spatched him to his room with injunctions 
to appear again with all speed. To her 
husband she said only, ‘‘ You will be quick, 
Leighton?” and her tone and manner, as 
she turned to him, confirmed the uneasy 
impression which had dawned on Miles 
during their drive from the station—the 
impression that something was wrong in 
his brother’s house—and, as he prepared 
himself hastily for dinner, he pondered 
rather more anxiously than the circum- 
stances seemed to warrant. It was only 





some temporary domestic disagreement he 
told himself; Leighton and Clare had 
had a row probably. But then, Leighton 
and Clare never did have rows—never had 
since they were married, 

He was soon ready; but as he passed 
his brother’s dressing-room, the open door 
told him that Leighton was before him, 
and he went quickly downstairs and 
opened the drawing-room door. At the 
first glance he thought that Clare was 
there alone ; she was sitting with a maga- 
zine before her, a rather striking air of 
concentration pervading her whole person. 
But as he advanced to her, a soft chord 
made him look towards the farther end of 
the room, and then he saw his brother 
leaning on the piano, with his back to the 
room, talking to a woman whose hands 
rested idly on the keys as she looked up 
into his face. They did not notice his 
entrance, and Clare, transferring the elabo- 
rate attention she had bestowed upon her 
magazine, to him and his few words of 
apology, accepted the latter graciously. 
It was not until she said—without turning 
her head, and in a tone that might have 
made itself heard in a tornado, though she 
did not raise her voice in the least— 
“ Leighton, will you ring?” that her hus- 
band started, turned, and came towards 
her. Armyne Staunton rose quietly at the 
same time and followed him. 

“ Quick work, Miles,” said Leighton, 
lightly. “I didn’t hear you come in. 
Armyne and I are always rather oblivious 
when we are talking music. Oh—I 
forzot-——” 

He stopped, and Clare went on : 

“You have never met my sister, Miles ? 
Armyne, let me introduce Captain Ham- 
mond. You shall go in to dinner together, 
I think, and Leighton will have to be con- 
tent with his wife.” 

There was nothing in the words them- 
selves, nothing in the tone in which they 
were spoken. It was the coldly-playful 
tone in which Clare always delivered her- 
self of the mildly facetious utterances 
which were her nearest approach to a joke. 
But, as he caught sight of her expression 
as she turned to her husband, for the 
second time since his arrival, and more 
gravely than at first, Miles told himself 
that he was glad he had come. 

“Have you heard anything of Aunt 
Harry, lately?” said Miles, a few minutes 
later, when they had seated themselves at 
the dinner-table. He had an uneasy in- 
stinct that he had better make conver- 
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sation, and that it behoved him to choose 
his topics carefully. He had addressed 
himself impartially to his brother and 
sister-in-law, and the former answered : 

“Clare heard the other day. They 
seem to be flourishing. You don’t know 
my aunt, Mrs. Calthorpe, do you?” he 
added, leaning toward Miss Staunton ; 
and his brother wondered why the simple 
words should strike him as being so un- 
called for. 

“T must run up one day and see them,” 
returned Miles, “They'll be in town for 
another month, I suppose ?” 

He looked at Clare this time, and as 
she answered him he saw her lips tighten 
a little. Leighton, as his brother turned 
from him, had turned instantly to Miss 
Staunton, and was talking to her in a 
lower tone than seemed necessary. He 
was only telling her about the aunt of 
whom Miles had spoken. Miles could 
hear every word they said, through the 
conversation he kept up with Clare; but 
there was something about his manner 
which seemed to monopolise the woman to 
whom he spoke, to the exclusion of the 
other two, in a way which was as inde- 
finable as it was striking. 

“ Miles lived there more or less when 
the regiment was quartered at Aldershot,” 
Miles heard him say eventually. ‘ When 
we were boys, we were as much at home 
with them as we were here. Beatrix, the 
only child, was like our sister ; she’s the 
only cousin we have, oddly enough. The 
best people in the world, the Calthorpes.” 

Clare’s eyes were fixed on Miles, and 
she was talking to him all the time, but 
he knew instinctively that not a word of 
the other conversation escaped her; and 
he was vaguely relieved when she finished 
her sentence with a direct question, which 
obliged her to turn to her sister. 

“ If you want information about Malta,” 
she said to him, “I dare say my sister can 
help you; she has lived everywhere, I 
believe. Have you ever been to Malta, 
Armyne $” 

Miss Staunton finished what she was 
saying, and then turned to her sister. 

“No,” she said, “never, But I knew 
some people who lived there.” 

The conversation after that became 
general ; but before dinner was over, Miles 
Hammond was exerting himself strenuously 
to keep it so. It was a lovely evening, 
and when Clare rose, her husband pro- 
posed that they should all go out into the 
garden instead of separating ; it was too 
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obviously a happy suggestion to be 
negatived, but there was an instant’s pause 
before Clare assented, jand her voice, as 
she did so, was more metallic than ever. 
They walked up and down the lawn for 
some time, and then, as was inevitable, 
the party of four split into couples. Miles 
had been talking to Clare without noticing 
that they were alone together, until, wish- 
ing to ask his brother a question, he looked 
round for him in vain. An instinct for 
which he was entirely unable to account, 
prevented his making any remark, and he 
turned again to Clare to continue his talk. 
She met his eyes with a look that made 
him redden suddenly. 

“There they are,” she said, with the 
slightest possible indicative movement of 
her head, 

At the end of a long path, half hidden 
by the low-growing branches of a laburnum- 
tree, Leighton Hammond and Miss 
Staunton were standing together. She 
had a flower in her hand, and as Miles 
caught sight of them, he saw Leighton 
take it from her, with something in his 
gesture which made his brother start, and 
glance almost unconsciously at his wife. 
The next instant he wondered why on 
earth he had not looked anywhere else, for 
Clare met his eye and laughed unpleasantly. 

“ They are great friends, are they not?” 
she said. 

It was hardly eleven o'clock when 
Clare and her sister said good night; but 
to Miles it had seemed the longest even- 
ing he had ever passed. He had pro- 
posed to follow their example—he was 
conscious that he wanted to think before 
he found himself alone with Leighton— 
but the latter had made it such a point 
that they should have one cigar together 
first, that Miles had yielded, with the half- 
unconscious thought that they need not 
speak of “it.” Leighton was in capital 
spirits — spirits that struck his brother 
rather unpleasantly as being a trifle forced 
—and he flung himself into a comfortable 
attitude in a comfortable chair, in the 
smoking-room, and talked and laughed, 
while Miles smoked and watched him, 
putting in a sympathetic word here and 
there. Leighton was a man who could 
tell a very good story, and Miles was just 
subsiding after a roar of laughter, when 
his brother said airily, with his tumbler 
half-way towards his lips : 

“ By-the-bye, old fellow, what do you 
think of Armyne Staunton ? Clever woman, 
isn’t she?” 
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There was a moment’s pause. Miles 
put his cigar to his lips, took it away, 
and replaced it, before he answered 
laconically : 

‘“‘T dare say.” 

Leighton gave him a quick glance, turned 
his eyes away again, and said, carelessly : 

‘Don’t you like her?” 

It was not Miles’s custom to speak before 
he felt sure of himself and his ground, and 
he had hardly spoken the next words 
before he wished that he had waited. 

“How long is she going to stay?” he 
asked. 

* How long? She will make her home 
here, I hope. That was the idea when 
she came, and I believe she’s fairly happy. 
It’s a wretched life for a woman to be 
knocking about the world alone. Any 
objection to offer ?” 

Miles rose, and stood for a moment 
with his arm leaning on the mantelpiece, 
looking down at his brother, who met his 
eyes with a look which was half-assumed 
careles ness, half defiance. 

“ Look here, old chap,” he said. ‘“ Why 
do you want to have it out to-night?” 

Leighton laughed—not naturally, in spite 
of all his efforts, 

‘* Have what out ?” 

“Do you think I’ve not been here long 
enough to see? You're flirting with Miss 
Staunton, Leighton, and Clare sees it.” 

ad ” but the protestations he had 
intended to utter died on Leighton Ham- 
mond’s lips ; he suddenly seemed to let go 
all attempt, all desire for concealment, and 
he flung himself back in his chair with a 
muttered oath. 

‘“‘T’m a miserable devil, Miles,” he said, 
helplessly. 

How long has it been going on?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. I say, old boy, 
why didn’t you come before? I’m awfully 
gone, Miles. I wish I were dead.” 

Miles made a hasty gesture with his 
hand. “Don’t be a fool, old fellow,” he 
said. ‘Can’t you go away for a bit?” 

Leighton hesitated. “ Not just now,” 
he said reluctantly. ‘“ We've got people 
coming—a whole lot, and it would make 
such a fuss. I should like to. But then 
I should have to come back.” 

Miles considered gravely for a minute 
or two. Flight from a difficulty or danger 
did not commend itself to him, and it 
seemed to him that if Miss Staunton was 
to stay in the house, it would be better for 
his brother to stand his ground and fight 
it out; of Miss Staunton herself he did not 








think at all. He was perplexed, but not 
seriously uneasy. He had never been in 
love himself—and such an experience as 
would have come to him would probably 
not have assisted his comprehension of the 
emotion which his brother dignified by 
that name—and his observations in the 
course of the many “love affairs” from 
which he had been called upon to extricate 
the inflammable Leighton, had induced no 
respect in him for the passion which, as far 
as he saw, invariably caused a man to make 
a fool of himself. 

“You mean fight?” he said, at last. 

**T—suppose so. Yes, by Jove, I must, 
Miles.” 

“ All right, old boy. Hold on, and I'll 
stand by you.” 

The words were characteristically laconic, 
but volumes could not have suggested 
greater reserves of steady helpfulness and 
strength. 


CHAPTER III, THE WAY OUT. 


“I WONDER what there is about this 
old place to-day that makes me feel as 
though something was going to explode,” 
observed Dick Baron, with an air of pro- 
found cogitation. Dick was depressed 
and he had been silent for nearly three 
minutes. Luncheon was just over at 
Abbots Court and Miss Staunton, instead 
of coming out on the terrace, had gone to 
her room with a bad headache; she had 
been looking very white for some days— 
white even for her—and Dick was 
miserable. 

‘‘T suppose we are all down about Miss 
Staunton,” he went on ; “and yet—I don’t 
know. Did you ever have a rum feeling 
with a lot of people you knew well, Miles, 
as if whenever any one else wasn’t talking, 
you must cut in and say something, or 
some one else would say something awfal ? 
It’s no end rum. I’ve had it here once or 
twice lately. I suppose it’s the weather. 
It’s the heat that’s knocked up Miss 
Staunton, shouldn’t you say ?” 

He and Miles Hammond were at the end 
of the terrace ; the boy throwing imaginary 
stones to Rags in the garden below; Miles 
with his back to the parapet, and his face 
towards Clare, who was sitting with a 
book in the shadiest corner of the long 
terrace, and Leighton, who was leaning 
against the dining-room window, smoking. 
They were out of ear-shot, and Miles 
turned his head sharply at the boy’s words, 
and watched him keenly as he rambled 
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meditatively on. He did not answer him 
at once, turning his head away before he 
did so; and when he did speak, in the voice 
he controlled so carefully, there was a ring 
of sickening anxiety, too slight to reach the 
boy’s careless ear, but horribly perceptible 
to himself. 

“Tf the weather has such a singular 
effect upon you, Dickie, it’s natural that 
Miss Staunton should feel it too. Those 
sensations of yours are not complimentary 
to the ‘lot of people,’ and 1 wouldn't 
discuss them with every one, Mrs. Hammond 
for instance——” He stopped abruptly, 
pulling himself up from the leaning attitude 
which had nothing restful or careless in 
it. “Going out, Leighton?” he called. 

Leighton had moved from his position 
—_ window, and he reappeared at Miles’s 
call. 

“T told you I had to see Felton,” he 
said, shortly. ‘ Baron, will you diive with 
we?” Then as the boy willingly assented 
and went to say good-bye to Mrs. Ham- 
mond Leighton walked up to his brother 
and looked him in the eyes with an ex- 
pression that would have cut Miles to the 
heart, if he had had any thought for 
himself. ‘ Willi that do?” he said in a 
low, fierce tone, ‘ Will that do, or will you 
come yourself?” Then as young Baron 
came up to them, “Ready?” he said to 
him. ‘Come on, then.” And they went 
away together. 

Miles moved away across the terrace, 
and stood by the parapet, starivg blankly 
out over the garden. He had forgotten 
that he was not alone, forgotten almost 
where he was. He was quite unconscious 
of the gaze of those cold, piercing 
blue eyes which were fixed on him, 
as though their owner would have forced 
from him his very thoughts. In the three 
weeks that had gone by since Miles Ham- 
mond’s arrival at Abbots Court, those eyes 
had grown harder, keener, and colder than 
ever, and never from morning till night 
did they lose their watchfulness. They 
had been fastened on the brothers as 
Leighton spoke his last words with such 
intense concentration that Clare Hammond 
felt, out of ear-shot as she was, as if she 
almost heard the words her husband 
uttered, almost saw the motive that dic- 
tated them ; and she ground her tiny white 
teeth with impotent fury as she realised 
that it was only “almost ”"—it was always 
almost—— she knew, she knew, and yet 
—+he could prove nothing. 

She watched Miles in silence for a few 





minutes. She knew that he knew, too— 
knew, probably, far more than she did. 
If she could only make him speak ! 

At last she said, with a little laugh : 

“You and I are left alone together, 
Miles; our respective brother and sister 
desert us.” She paused an instant, and 
added, with another light laugh: “As 
usual.” 

At the first sound of her low, incisive 
voice, Miles had started, and had recalled 
himself to the present moment with such 
an effort, that her actual words had been 
entirely lost upon him. 

“*T—I beg your pardon, Clare,” he said, 
“T—I thought—— I forgot-—- What 
did you say? I am going for a walk.” 

Mrs. Hammond’s mouth set itself like 
iron, and her eyes gleamed dangerously. 
She determined on a bold stroke, 

“Miles,” she said, quietly aud delibe- 
rately, ‘Miles, will you tell me what is 
the matter ? ” 

She looked full into his face as she 
spoke, and Miles felt himself reddening 
to the roots of his hair as he met the look. 

“ The—the matter ?” he stammered, 

Then, all at once, something seemed to 
nerve him. All at ounce he realised what it 
would mean if he broke down, what it 
would mean to Leighton if Clare should 
guess, He broke from the hold of that 
clever woman by sheer force of his deter- 
mination to shield his brother. 

‘TJ don’t understand, Clare,” he said, 
quietly. ‘The matter—where ?” 

She knew then that she had failed, and 
her anger against herself was boundless, 
He was not clever, this straightforward, 
frank-natured man; he was no match for 
her in brain power, no match for her even 
in finesse, and yet she could not make him 
speak. She made one more effort, futile 
though she knew it to be. 

“] have fancied for some time that— 
that we did not get on quite as well as we 
used to do, Miles,” she said. “Do you 
know that you are never willingly alone 
with me ?” 

She looked at him again as she finished ; 
but she might as well have looked at a 
stone. 

* Fancies of any kind are most unlike 
you, Clare,” he said, quietly. ‘Dick would 
say it is the weather. We have always 
been good friends, as you say, and I hope 
we shall always be so. I’m afraid it would 
be awkward of me if I asked if I might 
stop here with you now, so I will go ior 
my walk. (Good-bye for the present.” 
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Half an hour later, Miles Hammond was 
walking along a dusty country road, under 
a broiling Junesun. The country through 
which he passed was dazzlingly beautiful 
in the sunshine—hardly less dazzling, and 
infinitely more beautiful for the slight haze 
of intense heat which brooded over the 
far distance. But he had no eyes for it. 
He never noticed whether the hot sun 
beat fiercely down on him, or whether 
he was sheltered from its rays by the trees 
which stirred so slightly in the glowing 
air. There was no room in his mind for 
any thought but one—the thought that 
took shape in the question which he put 
to himself again and again: ‘‘ What's to 
be done ?” 

Only three weeks had passed since he 
came down to Abbots Court, only three 
weeks, and the circumstances which had 
seemed to him then merely unfortunate, 
had developed until their weight and 
gravity were overwhelming. What he 
could have done that he had left undone, 
whether he might have averted it if he had 
realised the gravity of the situation sooner, 
if he had not been blinded by his brother’s 
promises, he did not ask himself. The 
time for such considerations was past, and 
it was not in his nature to torture himself 
with unavailing self-reproaches. He only 
knew that Leighton’s home and happiness 
stood now on the brink of shipwreck, and 
that he himself—who would have given 
his life for his brother without a thought 
that there might be anything out of the 
way or unusual in the action—was stand- 
ing by, apparently powerless to lift a hand 
to help him. 

The sense of his own utter helplessness 
had been very slow to dawn upon him; 
but it had dawned upon him fully at last, 
and it made his life a horrible nightmare 
to him. It had seemed so impossible that 
anything could go seriously wrong with 
Leighton when he was at his side. When 
he found, about a week after his arrival, 
that his brother’s feeble efforts to abstain 
from flirtation with Miss Staunton were 
fading away, he was very glad to be at 
hand to give the necessary “ pull up,” as 
he expressed it, but even then he was not 
seriously uneasy ; Leighton had had fancies 
for heaps of women before this, and they 
had passed harmlessly away. It was only 
when he discovered that his words were 
entirely unavailing, that he could make no 
impression on his brother, that he realised 
that the situation had passed utterly beyond 
his control, Everything that one man can 





say to another, every argument that it 
was possible to use, he had tried since 
then, and tried in vain. Leighton Ham- 
mond was infatuated, and beyond the 
reach of reason, as only a very weak, very 
selfish nature can be. 

And it seemed to Miles that there was 
only one ray of comfort left, that to pre- 
serve that ray as long as possible was all 
that he could do. During his first evening 
at Abbots Court, coming among them with 
fresh eyes, he had understood that Clare 
Hammond was aware of, and much an- 
noyed at, her husband’s flirtation with her 
sister. But she had since given no sign 
of further comprehension, no sign, at any 
rate, which he was capable of reading, and 
he believed that she had stopped there. 
The purpose to which he hcld now, 
was that she should never know more. 
Leighton would get over his infatuation, 
this dangerous episode need make no 
lasting mark on his life, if only Clare 
did not know. If she ever should—but 
she should not. 

But to-day on the terrace she had 
startled him. She had shaken his self- 
possession, and the remembrance of the 
look and tone with which she had done it, 
troubled him inexpressibly. 

**Good.Heavens! what is to be done?” 

As mechanically as he had walked along, 
he had stopped short in the middle of the 
road and uttered the words aloud. The 
sound seemed to rouse him. He pushed 
back his hat, that such air as was stirring 
might fan his hot forehead, and, moving 
to a gate close by, leant his folded arms 
upon it, and deliberately reviewed the 
position afresh. There must be a way 
out he told himself, there must, and he 
would find it, But he had not found it 
two hours later, when he moved wearily, 
and went back to Abbots Court to dinner. 

Dinner was not a particularly cheerful 
meal that night, though Mrs. Hammond 
kept up a continual flow of chilly, pleasant 
small talk, Armyne Staunton did not 
appear. And when they were left alone, 
the two men sat for a few mioutes in 
absolute silence, until Leighton rose and 
went down the steps that led from the 
terrace to the garden. 

Miles did not sit long alone. He de- 
cided not to go into the drawing-room, 
and lighting a cigar, went down into the 
garden as his brother had done. It was a 
lovely evening. The moon was nearly fall, 
and a soft night wind was stirring and 
whispering amoug the trees, with that in- 
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describable touch of mystery in its murmur 
which only the night wind knows. As he 
sauntered up and down, Miles Hammond 
felt himself indescribably cheered and 
refreshed by the peace and beauty about 
him; and his heavy brow, and set, stern 
face lost something of the grinding anxiety 
which had oppressed him. But all at once 
the charm was broken. The peace, the 
very beauty of the night seemed suddenly 
to disappear at the sound of a high-bred, 
well-modulated woman’s voice. Clare had 
come to the drawing-room window and 
was looking out at him. 

“Where is Leighton, Miles?” 
called, carelessly. 

“Smoking somewhere,” he answered, 
and she nodded lightly, and drew back 
into the room. 

Miles took another turn or two, and then 
threw away the end of his cigar impatiently. 
He could not settle down again. He 
would get a bit further away from the 
house he determined ; he would have a 
stroll in the shrubbery. 

The shrubbery was a large irregular bit 
of woodland which had been added to the 
Abbots Court garden generations back ; 
it was a pretty place, and in the midst lay 
a deep, still pool, which added greatly to 
its beauty. It had always been a favourite 
haunt with Miles; there was a summer- 
house at one end, to which all the several 
winding woodland paths eventually led, 
which was connected in his mind with 
endless associations of his boyhood, and he 
sauntered along towards it now, determining 
to have a quiet smoke there before he went 
back to the house. The undergrowth at 
that leafy season of the year was so luxuriant 
that, strolling along the winding path, -it 
was impossible to see beyond the turn im- 
mediately in front. Miles was close upon 
the little place, another moment would 
have brought him full in sight of its 
interior, when he was suddenly arrested by 
a sound which turned him absolutely 
white. It was his brother’s voice, and it 
rang out with a note of passionate longing. 

“ Armyne, Armyne, listen—” but before 
he could finish, before Miles could draw 
breath, or move, a woman’s voice broke in 
—a woman’s voice, low and vibrating with 
distress : 

“T will not listen,” it cried. ‘I dare 
not listen; I must go; I ought to have 
gone weeks ago. I have drifted on and 
on ; and now—— Oh, what are we doing ? 
What are we doing?” 

Then Miles Hammond pulled himself 


she 





together with a mighty effort, and moved 
two steps forward. There was a rustic 
table in the summer-house, and a little 
chair. Armyne Staunton sat there, with 
her face hidden on her arms as they lay 
upon the table; and behind her, close to 
her, stood Leighton Hammond. 

Up to that moment, when her voice had 
fallen on his ear with that helpless thrill 
of misery in it, Miss Staunton personally 
had made little impression on Miles. He 
had vaguely understood that her life had 
not been happy, that she was practically 
homeless, but the circumstance had not 
impressed him except as an additional 
danger for his brother. He was one of 
the many men to whom women and their 
ways are an absolute enigma—one of the 
few by whom the enigma is altogether 
ignored. Always courteous and frank 
with them, he had never really known a 
woman, he had never cared to do s0; 
perhaps it was because his life was so filled 
with his love for his brother ; but the fact 
remained that women had never interested 
him. Consequently he had contemplated 
Miss Staunton much as though she had 
been an inconvenient and dangerous 
automaton, to be reckoned with and 
guarded against as far as possible, but 
whose proceedings were in no way to be 
influenced by an effort on his part. But 
now—now with that remorseful voice in 
his ears, with that pathetic figure before 
his eyes, a sudden sensation of pity, of 
simple, chivalrous recognition of her lone- 
liness and her womanhood, rose in him. 
He suddenly became aware that there was 
a side of the case which he had not hitherto 
considered at all—that his brother and 
his brother’s happiness were not the only 
things at stake. 

They had not heard his coming, and he 
stood for a moment hesitating. No other 
word came from the summer-house, for a 
moment, and, in the silence, a slight, dis- 
tant sound fell on his ear—the opening of 
the gate which led into the shrubbery 
from the garden. On the instant, all 
hesitation, all sense of uncertainty fell 
away from him. He stepped forward, 
resolute, quiet, and prompt : 

“Leighton,” he said. ‘ Go—at once. 
Clare is coming.” 

At the sound of his voice they had 
started as though they had been shot, and 
Leighton had turned fiercely, with white, 
furious face towards his brother. As he 
finished, Armyne rose sharply to her feet 
with a hardly articulate cry : 
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“Clare!” she panted. ‘Clare !” 

“She asked me where you were a little 
while ago,” went on Miles, keeping his 
face to Leighton, and away from her, and 
speaking in a low, rapid voice. “I heard 
the garden- gate just now. Go. I will 
take Miss Staunton in.” 

But Leighton turned upon him savagely. 

“T will not,” he cried. “I will not, I 
teil you!” 

Miles caught him suddenly by the 
arm. 
“ Listen!” he whispered. ‘ Listen!” 

He held him silent and motionless, and 
in the stillness they all three heard the 
faint sound of light footsteps coming to- 
wards them. 

“Do you hear?” whispered Miles; and 
his voice seemed subservient to the faint, 
far-off sound. “Do you know what that 
means? Think, you fool! think what it 
means if she finds you here—for you, for 
her, for the woman you think you love. 
Go!” 

He led him to the turn of the path 
which wound through the trees on the 
opposite side to the path along which 
those steps were coming nearer and nearer. 
He let go his arm, and Leighton Hammond 
slunk away without a word. 

Then Miles turned and went back to 
the summer-house. Armyne Staunton was 
standing jast as he had left her, looking 
straight before her, her whole being con- 
centrated, apparently, in an agony of 
listening. 

‘Shall we go?” he said, gently. 

She did not look at him or speak, and 
he paused, hardly knowing what to do. 
His back was towards the path along 
which those steps were still advancing ; 
in his indecision, his ignorance, as to how 
a@ woman should be dealt with at such a 
crisis, he had drawn a little nearer to Miss 
Staunton and laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder, when Clare Hammond’s voice, 
low and icy, and very terrible to hear, 
said : 

“Leighton! May I ask ” then, 
as Miles turned to her, while her sister 
dropped again into the chair: “ You!” she 
cried, sharply. ‘ You!” 

There was a silence. Clare stood where 
she had fallen back a step at the sight of 
the face turned to her, her breath coming 
quickly, with long, hissing sounds, Armyne’s 
face was hidden on the table, and she was 
shuddering from head to foot. Close to 
her, and facing his sister-in-law, his breath 








At last Clare broke into a little discordant 
laugh. Her face was livid, and she was 
almost beside herself with baffled, impo- 
tent fury. 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” she said, 
in a voice which was high and unnatural 
with passion. ‘I had no idea I was in- 
terrupting anything so interesting. You 
must have been having a most touching 
scene with my sister, to move her so much, 
Miles. May I congratulate you? It is 
settled, of course?” 

She had spoken rapidly, with a wild 
desire to force his hand by any means, and 
the sneer with which she ended was an 
insult to both the man and the woman she 
addressed. But to Miles her words came 
as a flash of light. In those few insolent 
syllables he found the key for which he 
had been looking so anxiously, and he 
knew it instantaneously. Clare had shown 
him the way out—the way out at last. 

Whether he would have seized the idea 
as simply and readily as he did but for his 
newly-roused perception with regard to the 
woman he was proiecting—protecting con- 
sciously and determinedly, with all the 
instinctive chivalry which had been lying 
dormant in him all his life, is doubt- 
ful. Even his intense desire to save his 
brother might not have suggested to him, 
though it certainly nerved him to carry 
through, what now seemed suddenly the 
obvious thing for him to do. 

“It is not settled,” he said, very quietly 
and deliberately, ‘‘but—I hope it may 
be.” 


CHAPTER IV. ARMYNE DECIDES, 


It was about ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing when a note was brought from Miles 
Hammond to Armyne, who had not left 
her room, ‘ Will you let me see you?” 
it said, “now or later in the day, as you 
may prefer.” 

Armyne read it through twice, thought 
for a moment, and then said to the maid, 
who was waiting, apparently, for an 
answer : 

“Where is your mistress ?” 

“She went out for a ride directly after 
breakfast, miss. Master has gone to Lon- 
don, I believe.” 

“Tell Captain Hammond that I will come 
to him in the breakfast-room—now,” said 
Armyne, and her voice was very hard and 
proud, She turned away as the girl left 
the room, and crossing the room to the open 
window, she stood there looking out with a 


coming rather quick and short, stood Miles. | little, bitter, cynical smile. 
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She had gone through many phases of 
thought and feeling during the long night 
hours—hours when the emotions of the 
evening had tossed her to and fro at their 
pleasure. Beneath the surface which she 
liked to believe constituted her nature—the 
surface of cynical, imperturbable woman 
of the world—there lay the real woman : 
sensitive, emotional, delicate-minded, deeper 
and more womanly, but no less quiveringly 
responsive, than in the days of her girl- 
hood. The agony of realisation and shame 
which had swept over her the night before 
at Miles Hammond’s words—*“ Clare is 
coming ”—had pierced her to the quick, 
waking her suddenly and relentlessly to a 
sense of the depth to which she had let 
herself sink, and the waking had brought 
with it an almost unendurable sense of 
self-contempt and humiliation. She had 
let herself drift into her present position, 
how she hardly knew. Leighton Ham- 
mond had attracted her, almost in spite of 
herself, and she was so lonely and so 
hungry for affection that she had let him 
pass from flirtation to devotion at first 
half-unconscious of her own growing feeling 
for him, then, in the blind recklessness of 
@ pain which she could not face. But now 
she was forced to face it—to face not only 
pain, but shame. It was as though she 
had awakened suddenly to find that, in 
her sleep, she had reached the edge of an 
awful precipice, with no light to guide her, 
nothing to hold or trust to. 
feeling of self-distrust, of utter helplessness 
and desolation took possession of her. All 
night she lay face downwards on her bed, 
in such an anguish of reality as she seldom 
allowed herself, and only towards morning 
had she sunk into an exbausted sleep. 

Now, as she stood at the window, she 
was very white and haggard certainly, but 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed, with 
hard lines about her mouth and eyes. The 
agony of the night had spent itself, the 
real woman was hidden away again under 
a surface which was only more cynical, 
reckless, and defiant for the sense of 
degradation in her own eyes under which 
her pride was writbing—from the torture 
of which, nevertheless, no assumption of 
cynicism or callousness could save her. 
Assert to herself as strongly as she might 
that she was hard, and bitter, and utterly 
indifferent and disdainful her owa woman- 
hood was not to be stifled or cajoled. 

Until she read Miles Hammond’s note, 
she had hardly thought of him. Until the 
morning, none of the details of the scene in 
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the shrubbery had presented themselves to 
her ; and when, on waking, she had forced 
herself to remember, to understand the 
situation, though she understood vaguely 
that he had saved her, though she remem- 
bered dimly the words he had spoken, 
those words made uo distinct impression 
on her. She thought of them merely as a 
quick-witted grasp at the only means of 
extrication from an awkward situation ; 
she was conscious that she would hardly | 
have expected such readiness of resource 
from Miles Hammond ; and then her own 
cares absorbed her again. Now she saw 
that, as a matter of fact, he had committed 
himself—if she chose to have it so—irre- 
trievably, and her lip curled contemp- 
tuously as she glanced again at the words he 
had written to her. She turned and went 
out of the room, down the stairs, and into 
the breakfast-room. 

Miles Hammond was standing by the 
window, and at the sound of the opening 
door he turned quickly, and, advancing a 
step or two to meet her, stood waiting. 
She paused for an instant in the doorway, 
and faced him with her head erect and 
her eyes proud and defiant, though her 
sensitive mouth was hardly so well under 
control, To each it soemed as though the 
other were some one they had never seen 
before. 

Though they had spent a month under 
the same roof, and had reached that 
surface familiarity which is inevitable 
under such circumstances, Miles Hammond 
had remained as much a stranger to her as 
when they first met. She had been too 
much absorbed in the pain and difficulty 
which every day brought her to consider 
him otherwise than vaguely as absolutely 
uninteresting and unimportant, Now, for 
the first time, she realised the part he had 
played in her life, and looked at him with 
seeiug eyes. 

And to the man that moment meant in- 
finitely more. To him it was the only 
woman of whom he had definitely and 
deliberately thought as his wife who was 
standing there, and he was meeting her 
with that thought in his mind for the first 
time. The night had brought no change 
to his determination. He was not a man 
to harass and perplex himself with argu- 
mevt ; as the idea had presented itself to 
him when Clare’s words suggested it first, 
so it presented itself now—a simple, 
practica], and direct course of action. He 
had always had a hazy idea that he would 
probably marry some day, not because he 
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ever expected to fall in love, but because 
he had an undefined notion that it was a 
man’s duty todoso. If he had enquired 
further into his views on the subject, he 
would have found that he vaguely supposed 
it might possibly be his cousin, Beatrix 
Calthorpe, who would eventually be his 
wife ; but he had never attempted to ascer- 
tain her feelings on the subject, and if 
the thought of her had crossed his mind 
as he reviewed the present position of 
affairs, pacing up and down his room, 
smoking and meditating, the night before, 
it was only as a passing thought, and 
weighed nothing against the facts before 
him. He was hardly conscious of the 
magnitude of the step he was taking so 
simply. A means of saving Leighton pre- 
sented itself to him, and he took it as he 
would have takeri it if his life, instead of 
his liberty, had been involved. He had 
undertaken to help Leighton through ; he 
had made an enormous mistake in letting 
him remain at Abbots Court ; and though 
he did not exactly reproach himself—be- 
cause it seemed to his simple straight- 
forwardness that a man can only do his 
best by the light of the moment—the fact 
increased his sense oi vesponsibility in the 
matter, and seemed tv him to constitute 
an additional claim om bim. And running 
through all his thoughts on the subject, 
mixing curiously with ki original and 
strongest motive—Leighton’s salvation— 
was an undercurrent of chivalrous desire 
to be of use to the lonely womanhood, 
which he had realised so suddenly and un- 
expectedly the night before. Leighton 
stood first in his thoughts, first now, as 
always; but that moment in which he had 
stood between Armyne Staunton and her 
sister had wakened in him a new im- 
pulse towards the woman he had protected, 
an impulse to protect her further, simply 
because she was an unhappy woman, and 
he was a strong man. 

And in the moment’s pause she made on 
entering the breakfast-room that impulse 
grew and strengthened. Her worn face 
seemed to have a fresh significance read in 
the light thrown by his newly-awakened 
pity and chivalry, and he wondered 
vaguely, and for the first time, whether 
there were many women to whom life was 
80 hard. She shut the door, and remained 
where she was, facing him, always with 
that half-defiant contempt quivering about 
her mouth. 

“I have preferred to get our interview 
over without delay, Captain Hammond,” 


|she said, in a hard, rapid way, with the 
same half-concealed contempt in her 
voice. “It need not be a long one, I 
think.” 

He bowed gravely, without speaking. 
He had had no definite expectations as 
how she would mect him; he felt that 
the thoughts and feelings of a woman 
were Hebrew to him, and it had simply 
never occurred to him to waste his 
thoughts on a futile attempt to con- 
sider the matter from her point of view. 
He was conscious of being quite in the 
dark as to the workings of her mind, and 
before he had decided on the form of words 
which would be least likely to be offensive 
to her, she continued, speaking this time 
without the slightest feeling or expression, 
- with perfectly colourless face and 
ips: 

“T have to thank you for your—help— 
last night. It seems almost a farce, in the 
unemotional light of day, to assure you 
that I was too much—that I did not realise 
at the time the form it took; perhaps I 
should say, rather, the form that was 
forced upon it. Had I done so, I need not 
say that I should not have allowed it to 
pass as I did.” 

She paused. Her voice, as she spoke, 
had grown prouder and more disdainfal ; 
and a faint light of understanding dawned 
upon Miles Hammond, a light which was 
strengthened by her next words. 

“J think there is nothing more for us 
to say,” she said. ‘I am going away this 
afternoon, and there will be no necessity 
for our meeting again.” 

She was turning to go, with a little con- 
temptuous bend of the head, when Miles 
Hammond’s voice, low, and very firm, 
stopped her. 

“Do you think I asked you to see me 
that I might explain away what I said 
| last night ?” 

She made a slight gesture of assent, and 
stretched out her hand to open the door. 
| ‘You are mistaken,” he said, simply. 
'“I could not have brought myself to do 
such a thing, even if I had wished it, I 
do not wish it.” 

Something in his steady, quiet voice 
arrested her attention, aud she turned her 
head slowly towards him. 

** T—do not understand,” she said. 

‘* Miss Staunton, I am here to ask you to 
be my wife,” 

She did not start, nor did she answer 
him for a moment, but stood there quietly 
looking at him. It never struck her that 
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his words were more than a rigid fulfilment 
of the demands made on him by his code 
of honour ; but her grey eyes softened as 
she remembered how she had misjudged, al- 
most insulted him, and gradually they filled 
with admiration. She was thinking how 
well he did it, how courteous and manly 
he was, and a momentary, wistful wonder 
crossed her mind as to what the constant 
care and protection of such a man would 
be like. It was only a passing thought ; 
but it brought a strangely-pathetic ex- 
pression to her face, and when she spoke 
at last there was a grave dignity about her 
which made her infinitely more womanly. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. “I 
have been unjust. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that I understand and refuse 
your offer ; but-—I thank you.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then held 
out her hand, impulsively. 

“Forgive me,” she said, ‘ and—good- 
bye.” 

Miles Hammond took the hand she 
offered him, and held it steadily. The 
dignity with which she accepted and dis- 
posed of his words, touched his manhood 
to the quick, and he forgot even Leighton 
in his desire to help her. 

“You do not understand,” he said, 
earnestly, and about the straightforward 
simplicity of his words there was a ring 
and a purpose more convincing than tor- 
rents of eloquence could have been. “I 
am not speaking because I consider myself 
bound to do so; do not put my words 
aside like that. Believe me, they are not 
the mere form you think them. I have 
very little to offer; but I think that a 
husband’s care and protection might be 
something to you, and I earnestly beg you 
to let me give it you.” 

She had listened to him without moving, 
her eyes fixed on his face, and, as he finished, 
a sudden thrill ran through her, she drew 
her hand sharply,from his hold and drew 
back a step or two. He went on, without 
waiting for her to speak. 

“Do not refuse me,” he said, quickly, 
** do not refuse me because there is no love 
between us. Rest and contentment— 
happiness even—are to be found apart 
from that, believe me. Give me only the 
right to do my best for you, and I, on my 
part, will do all in my power to justify your 
trust.” 

He paused. Armyne had sunk into a 
chair, her face hidden, as she had hidden 
it the night before, upon her arms, and in 
the silence that followed a wild yearning 








swept over her, a sudden, passionate desire 
for all that he was offering her. On her 
quivering sense of degradation, of self- 
contempt, the pitying respect of his man- 
ner, the knowledge that he wished to 
make her his wife—he who had seen her 
in her deepest humiliation—had fallen with 
a touch that was infinitely soothing, and a 
sudden rush of gratitude, an instinctive 
longing to rely upon the strength she 
touched in him, almost overwhelmed her. 
Then, with a sudden revulsion, her face 
and neck flushed hotly, and she lifted her 
head abruptly, looking straight before her, 
with her eyes a little fixed, and the muscles 
of her face set and rigid. 

“It is impossible,” she said. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he said, not looking at her : 

Will you tell me why ?” 

**T cannot.” 

“ You are thinking of—my brother.” 

She turned to him swiftly, rising as she 
did so, her head thrown back, her eyes 
flashing; but he went on rapidly and 
urgently : 

‘Forgive me,” he said. “I know, I— 
heard. But in spite of that—because of 
that I beg of you to let me help you—I 
beg you to be my wife.” 

He looked her full in the face as he 
spoke, with infinite compassion and con- 
sideration in his eyes. She did not turn 
away, but stood looking at him. Very 
slowly the colour faded from her face, the 
gleam from her eyes. The sensitive mouth 
twitched, trembled, and the hard lines 
seemed to break up and die out of her 
face, leaving it softened and quivering. 
At last she slowly lifted her hands, which 
trembled too, and dropped her face upon 
them. 

“Don’t,” she muttered. 
tempt me! I am lonely!” 

“It is not temptation,” he answered, 
and his voice shook a little with his com- 
passion. ‘“ Don’t refuse the little I can do. 
Don’t——” 

Bat she interrupted him. 

“Oh wait,” she cried sharply, lifting her 
head abruptly, and throwing out her 
hands. ‘ Wait!” 

“Shall I leave you now? Will you 
give me an answer later on?” 

“No!” she cried, struggling fiercely 
with the emotion which almost choked 
her. “No! Now—only—wait.” 

She stretched out her hand, caught at 
the window curtain, and pressing her face 
against it, stood motionless. Should she? 


* Don’t — 
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Should she? She was lonely, lonely 
beyond all words, and she would not be 
alone any more. She was homeless, and he 
would give hera home, She was nothing 
to any living sou], and he would care for 
her and protect her. More than all, she 
was weak—utterly weak! He would save 
her from herself, from Leighton Hammond, 
from her own love. 

He moved away that he might not seem to 
hurry her, until a slight sound told him that 
she had moved, and he turned towards 
her again. 

She was standing, one hand still holding 
the curtain, with her eyes fixed on him, 
with a struggle in them that was most 
weary and pathetic. 

“Do you still—wish it?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered her steadily. 

“You — understand — what you are 
doing ?” 

Quite,” 

Then—I will marry you.” 


CHAPTER V. “MRS, MILES,” 

“Aun, Bee, that’s right, my child. I 
was thinking of sending up to you.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Calthorpe, Miles 
and Leighton Hammond’s “ Aunt Harry.” 
She was an elderly lady, with nearly white 
hair, and a most placid and good-tempered 
face, but as she sat there, by her own 
drawing-room fire, her expression was 
hardly so serene as usual, and her daughter, 
a tall girl of two-and-twenty, who had just 
opened the door, said brightly : 

“Did you think I should be late, mother 
dear? It is twenty minutes to dinner 
time.” 

It was a frank, pleasant young voice, 
and Beatrix Calthorpe’s face was like it. 
There was nothing absolutely pretty about 
her; her nice brown eyes were very clear 
and bright, but they were not remarkable 
for size, or colour ; her complexion, also, 
was clear and good, but in nowise un- 
common, and her hair was the soft brown 
hair of hundreds of English girls, But 
she was altogether attractive. Her figure 
was excellent, and she carried herself 
lightly and well, and her pretty simple 
dinner dress of white silk fitted her, and 
suited her to perfection. 

“ Why not make yourself believe it will 
be all right, dear?” she went on quickly and 
persuasively, ‘After all, it is not being 


quite fair to Miles to suppose that he 
would marry any one who wasn’t nice. 
Don’t 


You look quite nervous, dear. 








let Mrs. Miles weigh on your mind like 
that.” 

It was a cold January night, and as she 
spoke Bee Calthorpe knelt down on the 
hearthrug, turning her face towards her 
mother, and stretching out her hands to 
the fire. Mrs. Calthorpe looked at her 
quite piteously. She was not used to 
weights on her mind, and she hardly knew 
how to cope with such a phenomenon. 

‘She does weigh on my mind, Bee,” 
she said. ‘I shall be very glad to see 
dear Miles again, but I must say I wish 
the regiment had stopped in Malta. I’m 
quite convinced that we shan’t like her,” 

*She’s Clare’s sister, mother, and you’ve 
always liked Clare. Yes, dear, I know 
she and Leighton were not at the wedding, 
but there may have been reasons. It does 
seem so unjust to prepare ourselves to 
dislike her beforehand—now doesn’t it % 
It’s rather an ordeal for her, too, being 
introduced to Miles’s relations, and you will 
make it casy for her, won’t you? After 
all, she is Miles’s wife, you know.” 

She was leaning persuasively forward, 
and Mrs. Calthorpe looked at her for a 
moment without speaking. She could not 
tell her daughter—indeed, she would 
hardly have acknowledged to herself—that 
it was just because this stranger was Miles 
Hammond’s wife, that she so much dis- 
liked the thought of her. 

Bee herself was perhaps the only 
member of the Calthorpe and Hammond 
families to whom the idea that she and her 
cousin Miles would probably marry had 
never presented itself in any shape or 
form. She had loved him dearly as long 
as she could remember, but simply as a 
particularly delightful kind of elder 
brother; and Mrs. Calthorpe, who had 
been placidly and secretly convinced that 
her favourite nephew would one day be 
her son, hardly knew how to be thankful 
enough for the frank unconsciousness with 
which those brown eyes met her own. 

“You always have your own way, Bee,” 
she said, fondly, “I think you tyrannise 
over your mother. Well, I must try, I 
suppose. But I shall be very glad when 
this evening is over.” 

And Bee, as she rose from the rug, could 
have found it in her heart to echo the 
words. She was conscious that her own 
prejudice against this new relation who 
was to be introduced to them in a few mo- 
ments was even stronger than her mother’s. 
She had defended Miles Hammond’s wife, 
partly from something in her nature 
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which always impelled her to defend the 
absent, partly because she was Miles Ham- 
mond’s wife, and Bee was loyalty itself ; 
but even while she made excuses, and 
found reasons for everything, all she heard 
of the short engagement and hasty 
marriage, which had taken place when the 
Calthorpes were abroad, had been sinking, 
insensibly to herself, deep into her mind. 

“Tt will be much nicer than you expect, 
I feel sure,” she said, cheerfully. Then, 
as the front-door bell rang loudly: “ There 
they are,” she added. 

There was a dreadful little pause. Bee, 
with a bright colour, gave her mother a 
smile which was at once sympathising and 
appealing. Then the servant announced, 
‘Captain and Mrs. Miles Hammond!” 
And Captain and Mrs. Miles Hammond 
followed their names into the room. 

Beatrix Calthorpe’s expectations had 
been of the vaguest, and probably, in any 
case, her first sensation at the sight of her 
cousin’s wife must have been one of sur- 
prise. But it had seemed extremely likely 
that the surprise should be succeeded—as 
she swiftly realised was the case, by a feel- 
ing that ‘“‘Mrs. Miles” was one of the 
most charming-looking women she had 
ever seen. 

“Bee!” said her mother; and, as the 
girl came forward: “This is my daughter,” 
she said—* our only child.” 

They were almost exactly the same 
height — Mrs, Miles and Bee, and the 
former looked straight into the girl’s eyes 
as she held out her hand. There was an 
admiring glow about the young face, and 
a frank friendliness in her manner which 
touched the quick perceptions of the elder 
woman, and brought a sympathetic smile 
to the lovely grey eyes. 

“T am so glad to see you,” said Bee, 
cordially. 

And Armyne Hammond smiled at her 
again as she answered : 

‘Thank you.” 

Between Armyne Staunton and the 
Armyne Hammond of this evening lay 
only six months; but they had been 
months which, almost without conscious- 
ness on her part, had undone the work of 
years, 

She and her husband had gone to Malta 
with his regiment immediately after their 
marriage, which had, indeed, been hurried 
on for that very reason, and there, where 
she had never been before, undisturbed by 
any associations with her old, unhappy 
life, the new life, which was such a risk, 





and such a problem, and which they had 
undertaken, he so simply, and she so reck- 
lessly, began for them both, 

At first she had been restless, ill at ease, 
and wretched. She had had terrible fits 
of morbid depression and sensitiveness 
when her husband’s very steadiness and 
gentleness became a touch on her over- 
strung nerves, which was almost in- 
tolerable to her. She had had moods, 
too—and perhaps she had suffered most 
acutely in them—when the remembrance 
of his proposal to her, and of the 
scene in the shrubbery at Abbots 
Court, which had preceded it, became to 
her an agony of shame and humiliation 
against which she rebelled and struggled 
in vain, and in which her present position 
became almost intolerable to her. At 
such times, when her proud sensitiveness 
was worked up to the utmost pitch, she 
would force herself, in a kind of desperate, 
reckless self-defence, to take refuge in a 
bitter cynicism, in which she was prouder 
and harder than she had ever been 
before. 

But gradually, as the weeks and months 
went on, there had stolen over her a new 
sense of peace, of reliance, and confidence, 
such as she had never known before. For 
the first time for years she had realised 
what it meant to be at rest—to feel that 
she was not alone. Her husband’s manly, 
straightforward care and kindness had 
never failed her ; she had made no demand 
upon his consideration which he had not 
met with a ready courtesy that never 
varied, a steady strength that seemed in- 
exhaustible. Her feeling for Leighton 
Hammond had faded into a dim memory ; 
all passion and struggle seemed little by 
little to die quietly out of her life, to be re- 
placed by an inexpressibly restful sense of 
gratitude and respect for the man in whom 
she trusted. 

And in this atmosphere of peace and 
rest all her most charming and womanly 
qualities developed day by day. With the 
sense of weary unsatisfied longing that had 
haunted her so long, had passed away all 
her capricious contemptuousness, all that 
air of cynical carelessness of people’s feel- 
ings and opinion which she had hitherto 
assumed, Her attitude was no longer one 
of defenceless resentment against the world 
at large, trying in vain to shelter itself be- 
hind a mask of disdainful cynicism. What 
she had resented so keenly, insensibly to 
herself, was the inexorable, inevitable fact 
that the world cared nothing for her, that 
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it could, in the nature of things, have no 
pity and no consideration for her, that it 
was cruel; but now that she seemed to need 
nothing from it, now that she was safe and 
sheltered in the sure strength of her hus- 
band’s protection, she did not find it cruel 
any longer. The swift intuitive sym- 
pathy which was inherent in her, came 
into full play at last; the magnetic 
charm which she possessed, as only a few 
women possess it, and which she had done 
her utmost to destroy in her reckless 
desire to harden herself, deepened and 
strengthened. She was impulsive as ever, 
but her impulsiveness only added to her 
fascination. 

And this evening she was at her very 
best and sweetest. Miles had hardly 
realised the disapprobation with which his 
marriage had been contemplated by his 
family, the coldness of the letters he re- 
ceived had made no impression on him; 
he was a man on whom such hints were 
absolutely thrown away. He had talked a 
good deal to Armyne of his aunt, of whom 
he was very fond, and she had been rather 
surprised when she realised how anxious 
she was that they should like her. 

She turned again, with a graceful, cour- 
teous movement, to Mrs, Calthorpe, as she 
released Bee’s hand, and the girl turned to 
her cousin with a smile of congratulation. 

“T am so glad to see you again, Miles,” 
she’said. ‘We have missed you very much.” 

He shook hands with her, with the 
quiet manner which had always been 
characteristic of him; but as he met her 
smiling, congratulating eyes, his own 
darkened curiously, the colour died sud- 
denly out of his face, and he glanced, as 
if involuntarily, from her to his wife as 
she sat by Mrs. Calthorpe. Bee noticed 
the glance, though the change in his colour 
and expression escaped her, and she won- 
dered whether he shared her own anxiety 
as to how they would get on together. 
But instinct told her they would certainly 
get on better alone, so she did not respond 
to the look. She-kept him talking to her 
for the next ten minutes, and, trifling as 
their conversation was, she was vaguely 
Impressed, and, a little amused, by some- 
thing in his manner, which was not the old 
Miles. What cid marriage do to people? 
she wondered Miles had always been 
quiet and steady-going; but—now, he 
was older somehow. His expression had 
changed, too, she thought, though she 
could not have told how, and she was 





still trying to diecover what the difference | 





was, when Mr. Calthorpe came into the 
room, and dinner was announced. 

Mr, Calthorpe was, before all else, a man 
of business. Nothing that happened out- 
side the bank, in which he was a senior 
partner, was of any lasting importance in 
his eyes, and he had forgotten that there 
had been anything unusual about his 
nephew’s marriage. He found ‘ Mrs, 
Miles” a delightful woman, and the din- 
ner which Mrs. Calthorpe had dreaded, 
and which had been a weight even on 
Bee’s mind, passed off excellently. 

In Bee herself the thrill of excite- 
ment which the sound of the door bell 
had sent through her had never died 
away. Her first surprised admiration of 
her cousin’s wife had deepened it, and 
though she spoke little to Armyne during 
dinner, every word and every gesture of 
‘“‘ Mrs. Miles” seemed to her more charm- 
ing than the last. 

There is nothing by which a girl is more 
readily and unconsciously subjugated than 
by womanly grace and graciousness, and 
Bee Calthorpe’s inevitable admiration— 
generous and warm-hearted as she was— 
had also all the enthusiasm of reaction. 
She was completely taken by surprise, and 
her present delight was in proportion to 
her previous distasteful expectation. If 
she had needed any other incentive to 
enthusiasm, she would have found it in 
her affectionate pleasure at the thought 
that it was Miles’s wife she was admiring, 
it was Miles’s wife of whom she was so 
longing to know more. 

Armyne, with her sensitive, sympathetic 
intuition, read something of the girl’s feel- 
ing in her open face and pleasant voice, 
and responded to it with all her old 
pleasure in the sense that she was attrac- 
tive, and with all her new sweetness and 
womanliness. 

“ Come and sit here by me,” she said to 
the girl, when they reached the drawing- 
room, after dinner. “I hope we are going 
to be friends, Beatrix.” She smiled as she 
spoke the girl’s name, and Bee thought she 
never had seen any one so sweet and 
lovely. They were alone in the room. 
Mrs. Calthorpe had been stopped in the 
hall by a servant, and the man who now 
brought in their coffee, brought also a 
message to the effect that “ Would Mrs. 
Miles excuse her for a few minutes?” Mrs, 
Miles returned answer that she was on no 
account to hurry, as Miss Beatrix would 
take care of her, and they sat down 
together. 
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There was a moment’s silence. Armyne 
sipped her coffee, and watched the girl’s 
face as she sat, with her brown head 
leaning on her hand, looking into the fire. 
Miles had hardly mentioned his cousin, 
and Armyne had supposed, until she saw 
her, that Beatrix Calthorpe was not par- 
ticularly interesting; now she thought, 
carelessly, that it was owing to his general 
imperceptiveness where women and girls 
were concerned, And she was rather glad 
that he had said nothing, she liked the 
surprise. Armyne had never known a 
girl intimately, and it was a new and very 
pleasant idea to her that she might get to 
be fond of this one—this girl who was 
evidently ready to be fond of her. She 
was thinking of these things, thinking how 
fresh and attractive the girl was, when 
Bee turned to her with a pretty, shy move- 
ment, and said : 

‘I do hope you'll like me. Miles and I 
have been friends since he was a boy— 
such a dear boy.” 

Armyne’s face changed suddenly, and 
completely. She had intended to make 
the girl talk about herself, to find out what 
she was like, but she seemed to forget all 
about that. A strange, soft light came into 
her eyes, and putting down her coffee cup, 
she leant a little forward, her elbow resting 
on her knee, her chin on the palm of her 
hand. 

“What was he like then?” she said 
quickly, 

Bee laughed. “Like?” she said: 
“ Well, it’s so difficult to say. He was— 
just Miles always, much nicer than other 
boys. He was a great cricketer in those 
days. Have you ever seen him play 
cricket ?” 

“No! Was he good at it ?” 

‘Good! He was splendid.” And as 
her auditor made a little movement of 
interest, Bee proceeded to tell anecdote 
after anecdote of Miles’s boyish days—the 
days when he and she had been like 
brother and sister as she explained. And 
as she talked, the strange light in Armyne’s 
eyes grew deeper and softer. If the girl 
paused, she drew her on with little 
enquiring words spoken in a low, dreamy 
voice, and when Bee said finally : ‘‘ Would 
you like to see an old photograph of him 
when he was quite little?” a soft colour, 
of which she was quite unconscious, 
came into her face—Armyne still coloured 
as readily as she had done in her girlhood 
—and she said, quickly : “ Yes, dear.” 


with the old quick movement of her 
eyebrows — the discontented contraction 
was there no longer—and added: “Only— 
notnow! Here he comes.” Then with a 
little impulsive gesture she drew the girl 
down to her and kissed her swiftly, as 
Miles and his uncle came in with Mrs, 
Calthorpe. 

The rest of the evening seemed to Bee 
to pass only too quickly, and when 
Armyne begged that she would come and 
keep her company next day, when Miles 
would be on duty, the colour came to her 
cheeks in a delighted flush and she assented 
eagerly, 

“A very nice woman,” remarked Mr. 
Calthorpe when Miles and “ Mrs. Miles” 
had departed. “Don’t think Miles is 
much in love though.” 

“ Father! Why, father, I think he is 
awfully in love.” Mr. Calthorpe pinched 
his daughter’s ear caressingly. 

“Well, young woman,” he said, “ of 
course you think you know best always ; 
but I never saw a man in love who was 
as cold and short as he was when I con- 
gratulated him after dinner. In no hurry 
to come upstairs either. Like her, Harry?” 

Mrs. Calthorpe hesitated. ‘ I—hardly 
know,” she said. “ Yes, I—I really think 
I do.” 

There was a little pause, and then Bee 
contributed her share to the family critique 
on “ Mrs. Miles.” 

“T think she’s sweet,” she said emphati- 
cally. Then with a laugh, she added: 
‘‘T wonder whether they are talking about 
us!” 

They were not at that moment. 
Armyne disliked talking in a cab, and she 
was quite silent, with little smiles coming 
and going round her mouth ; nor did her 
husband seem to have any inclination to 
speak. He sat very still, and there was 
something rather rigid about his pose, and 
about the steady composure of his face, as 
he looked out at the quiet streets through 
which they passed. 

Are you going to smoke?” she said, 
when they reached home. ‘“ You wanted 
to finish that article of Lord Wolseley’s, 
didn’t you?” She spoke to him quite 
easily and naturally, unfastening her cloak 
as she talked, and dropping it over a chair 
with the careless movements of a woman 
who is at home, and quite unconstrained ; 
and she looked round at him as she 
finished with the simple, unembarrassed 
look, which was the outward token of the 





Then she paused, listened a moment 
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them—friendliness in which there was no 
touch of any warmer feeling. She thought, 
sometimes, how strange it was that it 
should all have become so quickly a 
matter-of-course. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘I shall smoke 
for a little. Have you had a pleasant 
evening?” He was looking very tired, 
and about his voice, as about his attitude 
in the cab, there was something constrained 
—something beneath its courteous gentle- 
ness, which was suggestive of steady 
endurance. 

“Very pleasant,” she said, quickly. 
“They are nice, kind people And 
Beatrix—Beatrix and I are going to be 
great friends.” And as she stood close to 
him, she emphasised her words with a 
little impulsive touch on his arm, then 
turned away, took up her cloak, and went 
carelessly out of the room. 

Left alone, Miles Hammond, with some- 
thing mechanical and deliberate in his 
movements as if he were putting some kind 
of force upon himself, crossed the room for 
his magazine, and sitting down with it, 
lighted a cigar and began to read. But 
he never turned a page. His cigar went 
out, unnoticed, and still he sat in the same 
position, his face pale and set. At last the 
book fell to the floor, and his head was 
bowed upon his clenched hands, as_ his 
elbows rested on his knees. 


CHAPTER VI, SETTING THINGS STRAIGHT. 


MiLtEs HAMMOND had taken rooms in 
Kensington until a house should be found 
in which they could settle, while his regi- 
ment should be quartered at the Tower. 
They were comfortable rooms enough, and 
for the first three weeks the house hunting 
did not get on much. 

But there was one thing that did get on, 
and that was the attachment between 
Armyne and Bee Calthorpe. Bee’s first 
girlish admiration had developed rapidly, 
and for the first time in her experience 
there had come to her what comes to so 
many girls—an enthusiastic devotion toa 
woman much older than herself. If she 
had been in the least given to self-analysis, 
she would probably have been a good deal 
surprised at herself, for she had always 
looked with a certain youthful scorn upon 
such enthusiasms. But she simply never 
thought about the matter at all. It was 
to her a perfectly natural and delightful 
sequel to her sisterly relation with Miles, 
that she should love Miles’s wife. She had 





been so sorry te think of losing Miles, and, 
instead of that, she had gained—Armyne. 

And to Armyne the girlish presence ; 
the atmosphere of youth and freshness 
which surrounded her; the bright, frank 
talk ; were all delightful. Bee’s devotion 
to her made an irresistible appeal to her 
love-craving temperament in the first place, 
and the girl’s personality had done the 
rest. She liked to listen to her, to watch 
her, to give her the pleasure she enjoyed 
so heartily ; and she ended in giving her 
that intense affection which had had so 
few outlets in her lonely life—the affection 
which was so impulsive, so tender, and 
which made her always so curiously reliant 
on its object. 

She had the girl with her constantly, and 
they became intimate in a very short time. 
In nearly all their house hunting and 
shopping expeditions she made one ; they 
rarely went to a concert or a theatre with- 
out her. But it was some time—even see- 
ing him as constantly as she did—before 
Bee left off wondering vaguely about the 
change which she had fancied she noticed 
in Miles when she saw him first on his 
return. Over and over again it struck 
her, but she could never define or explain 
it, and gradually she became so accustomed 
to it, that, at last she forgot that he had 
ever been, as she expressed it to herself, 
“ different somehow.” 

About three weeks after their arrival in 
London, Armyne took a sudden dislike 
to their lodgings, and electrified Bee by 
plunging into the turmoil of house hunting 
and furnishing with an impetuosity before 
which no difficulty had a chance of more 
than half a second’s existence. In a week 
she had found a little house which exactly 
suited them; in another week she had 
succeeded—nobody knew how—in getting 
all the preliminaries disposed of and an 
agreement signed, and before the third 
was two days old, she had provided her- 
self with servants, and the process of 
* moving in” was in full swing. 

This is a process which is always at- 
tended by a certain amount of excitement, 
sometimes pleasant, generally the reverse. 
There is an uncertainty attending the 
movements of the employé of a furnishing 
warehouse, which leaves ample room for 
speculation in the human breast—specula- 
tion as to when he will appear, what he 
will bring with him when he does appear, 
and how much, or, rather, how little he 
will have accomplished before he dis- 
appears, The only thing which can be 
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foretold with any certainty is, that he will 
not bring that article of which you stand at 
the moment in most pressing need. 

When Armyne and Bee appeared upon 
the scene, after an early lunch, prepared 
to put the finishing touches to the drawing- 
room, he had just disappeared, and the 
house presented an appearance calculated 
to shake the faith of the firmest believer in 
the possibility of its ever being as other 
houses. 

“ Ob, Bee!” said Armyne. 

“Ob, Armyne!” said Bee, “ what does 
it look like 1” 

It looked—as far as it could be said to 
look like anything—like a small furniture 
warehouse in an advanced stage of chaos, 
and strewn with shreds of matting. Anda 
rapid tour of inspection did not prove 
cheering. 

“ Armyne,” called Bee presently from an 
upper bedroom to Armyne in the drawing- 
room, “is anything where you expected it 
to be?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, Bee !” 

“The dining-room furniture is up here 
—some of it. What is in the drawing- 
room ?” 

“ A bed and two baths !” 

“And the drawing-room things are in 
the dining-room. Now, why?” 

But Armyne did not attempt to tell her 
why. Bee, returning to her, found her 
contemplating the two baths with an ex- 
pression of helpless despair. But, as the 
girl came in, she turned impulsively towards 
her. 

“Bee,” she said, “I mean to come 
in to-morrow, even if we sleep on the 
floor, and dine off a bath. I can’t stand 
those rooms any more. There are the 
men coming back now; I shall go and 
talk to them. Go and see if there is any 
hope in the kitchen, dear, will you?” 

She did go and talk to them, with the 
result that in ten minutes the head man 
would have undertaken to have the whole 
house ready for her in half an hour, and 
would have cheerfully perished in the at- 
tempt to keep his word. An hour later 
the drawing-room carpet, which Bee had 
discovered in the kitchen, was on the draw- 
ing-room floor, the drawing-room furniture 
had been transported from the dining- 
room to its proper sphere, and Armyne 
and Bee were energetically unpacking 
books and ornaments. 

Armyne very seldom worked hard, 
and, when she did, it was in a desul- 
tory and impulsive fashion, with quick, 





graceful, erratic movements, which pro- 
duced amazing results in a short space of 
time, Bee got through little by comparison, 
though she worked devotedly to carry out 
the impetuous, and often very hazy direc- 
tions bestowed upon her. 

“There!” said Armyne, at last; ‘“ that 
case is empty. Fetch a man to take it 
away, dear, will you, while I put in these 
books ?” 

She was half kneeling, half sitting, before 
the book-case to finish her task, when she 
heard a man come upstairs and into the 
room. Her energy had gradually deserted 
her, and she was looking dreamily at the 
books she had arranged, with a sweet, 
vague, far-away expression in her grey 
eyes. She did not turn round at first, but 
noticing that the man did not move, she 
said absently, without turning her head : 

“Take those cases away, please.” She 
looked slightly over her shoulder to make 
sure that he understood her, and then 
rose swiftly to her knees, with one hand 
resting on the book-case behind her, and a 
quick rush of colour in her cheeks. Miles 
Hammond was standing behind her, his 
back to the light, watching her quietly. 
She looked up at him with eyes which 
were very soft and deep, and strangely 
unrecognising. 

“You startled me,” she said, impul- 
sively, and rather incoherently. ‘‘I didn’t 
expect you. I—I was wondering what 
you were doing.” Then she seemed sud- 
denly to recover herself. The colour faded 
from her cheeks, the light in her eyes was 
replaced by a look of wondering surprise— 
surprise apparently at something in her- 
self, She rose quietly, and said : 

“Have you come to help? It hardly 
looks promising, does it? Shall you mind 
coming into two rooms, to-morrow, if they 
can’t finish the rest ?” 

“My coming in to-morrow will he 
nominal only; I sleep in barracks, you 
know. Had you not better wait until I 
can come? But you will have Bee, of 
course. You will not be lonely.” 

He turned away as he spoke, as if to 
inspect something on the other side of the 
room, and she watched him, with that 
little, questioning expression still in her 
eyes. Then she said, rather vaguely : 

‘*No—of course. I shall have—Bee.” 

She had a book in her hand, and 
she stooped and put it slowly in its place. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then he 
said, rather abruptly : 


“What can I do? By - the - bye, 
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Woulfe is outside. I met him just aow, 
and told him what we were doing, and he 
wants to help. He says he’s a great hand 
at this kind of thing.” 

Armyne smiled. 

“T dare say he is,” she said; “any- 
thing unconventional in which he can 
work hard for somebody else is in his line. 
Tell him it’s very kind, and ask him to 
come in. Oh, I think he has asked him- 
self in,” she added with a ring of amuse- 
ment in her voice, And the next moment 
Bee appeared, followed by a young man 
with a pleasant sympathetic face. His 
mouth was hidden by a little moustache, 
and his laughing eyes were full of fun and 
yet suggested that they could be full of ten- 
derness, too. The Calthorpes—at whose 
house Miles and Armyne had met+ Austin 
Wou!lfe—had not known him very long; but 
he had quickly become, as Bee said, quite 
like an old friend. 

He followed her now as far as the door- 
way, and there he stopped with a depre- 
cating and humiliated air pervading his 
whole person. 

‘Miss Calthorpe says I shall be in the 
way, Mrs. Hammond,” he began. “I 
shan’t, indeed. ‘ You’ve no idea what a 
good ‘odd jobber’ I am. Will you give 
me a trial?” Then, as Armyne smiled 
and held out her hand he came in and 
shook it eagerly. ‘Do let me help. I do 
enjoy this kind of thing.” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” said Armyne, 
smiling. ‘‘ There is plenty of work, thanks! 
Bee—why, what is it?” 

For upon Bee’s face there was an ex- 
pression of wrath and alarm as she surveyed 
the room anxiously. 

‘“‘ Armyne,” she said, “have you seen a 
table ?” 

“ A table, Bee ?” 

“ A table, Armyne; any sort or kind of 
table. You haven’t, I know. They’ve 
not brought one!” 

Armyne turned to Miles. 

‘‘ There !” she said, ‘‘ how useful of you 
to be here. Will you go and see about 
them? If we send a message they will 
probably not send those we choose.” 

“Shall I go?” said Austin Woulfe, with 
a general air of readiness to throw himself 
into any and every task which might be 
pointed out to him with equal vigour and 
enthusiasm. “Only, then, I shouldn’t 
know what you chose either, should I?” 

‘‘No, no!” interposed Miles, hastily. 
“ Besides, you'll be more useful here than 
I should be, Woulfe. Tl go, of course. 





Shall I come back here?” he added, turn- 
ing to his wife. 

Armyne considered a moment. 

“No,” she said, finally. ‘It’s rather 
late. Will you go straight home?” 

He acquiesced, and, as he went down- 
stairs followed by Bee and Austin Woulfe 
—who in his burning thirst for action had 
begged to be allowed to ‘‘ carry something 
up ”"—Armyne moved away to hang up a 
bracket near the window. From where 
she stood, her eyes fell upon Miles Ham. 
mond’s figure as he came out of the house 
and walked quickly away down the street 
and as she saw him she stopped suddenly. 
Then the outstretched hand which was in 
the act of putting a little glass in its place, 
finished its work mechanically as she 
watched the tall, strong figure, with its 
firm, even step, until it passed out of sight, 
when she seemed to awake with a little 
start. 

Perhaps it was because there was no 
longer any necessity for her to exert her- 
self actively ; perhaps because, after all, 
practical work was not much in her line, 
and she looked strangely out of place in 
the midst of it all; but Armyne’s en- 
thusiasm seemed to die out after that. She 
did very little more than wander about 
and assent, with rather vague smiles, to 
Austin Woulfe’s energetically-conceived and 
promptly-executed propositions. 

He was a capital helper. He laughed, 
and talked, and ran up and down stairs, 
kept an eye on the men, got through no 
end of work on his own account, and en- 
joyed himself thoroughly all the time. 

Finally, “Now Miss Calthorpe,” he 
said, “you're tired I know, and so is Mrs. 
Hammond. Go up to the drawing-room, 
please, and sit down ‘like a lady.’ I’m 
going to bring up tea!” 

And he did bring up tea, though where 
he got it from, whence he collected the 
eccentric collection of crockery in which 
he proudly served it, nobody knew, and 
he entirely declined to state. 

“ There!” he said, triumphantly, half an 
hour later. “The sitting-rooms, at any 
rate, are prepared for your reception, Mrs. 
Hammond. May I hope that you will be 
very happy in them, and that you will 
often ask me to come and seeyou? When 
do you come in?” 

“To-morrow afternoon,” said Armyne. 
“ Bee, I will call for you at about six, and 
we'll come together. Shall we go now?” 

It was only half-past six when she 
reached home, and, as her hansom stopped 
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at the door, Miles was just opening it with 
a latch-key, 

“Have they done as much as you 
wished ?” he said, as they went in together. 
‘Ts the house nearly ready ?” 

“' Very nearly ready,” she said. 

‘“* And you like it, and everything in it 
as much as ever ¢” 

“T like it all very much,” 

She turned to him as she spoke, and for 
a moment they stood looking into one 
another’s face. She was quite calm and 
composed ; but he was rather pale, and 
spoke the next words a little hurriedly, 
and with a somewhat uncertain intonation 
in his voice : 

he I hope you will be happy there,” he 
said. 

She did not answer him at once, nor 
did the quiet eyes with which she looked 
at him change at all. Then she came a 
step nearer to him. 

“Will you tell me something?” she 
said in a low voice. 

“Tf I can.” 

“Why did you marry me?” 

A sudden thrill seemed to pass through 
him as he stood looking down at her, and 
every trace of colour left his face and lips. 

“Why ?” he repeated, “‘ why?” 

“Yes?” very steadily, and very low. 
“ Why?” 

But before he could speak, they were 
interrupted. There was a knock at the 
door, and a servant came in with a letter. 

‘‘For you, sir,” she said, and Armyne 
turned quickly, and left the room. Miles 
Hammond took the letter, and stood for a 
minute or two quite motionless, looking at 
it with eyes that saw nothing. The 
colour came gradually back to his face, 
but it hardly lost its drawn expression, 
even when he moved with a long weary 
sigh, and opened and read his letter. It 
was from Mrs, Calthorpe. 

“My DEAR MILEs,—I am writing to 
you on rather a delicate matter, and I feel 
its delicacy the more as I am rather in the 
dark about it. My dear boy, we have all 
been so sorry about the little coolness that 
has sprung up between you and Leighton ; 
and I should be so glad to see you the 
friends you always used to be. Leighton 
and Clare are in town for a couple of days; 
they called here this morning. Leighton 
talked of you quite in the old way, and 
said he had thought of looking you up; I 
don’t know why he did not do so. Now 
what I want to know is, will you and 
Armyne come and meet them here to- 





morrow afternoon, and let bygones be by- 
gones? They can’t dine here, unfortunately ; 
but they will be here about 4.30 for a 
friendly little tea. 

*‘ With love to Armyne, 

‘“‘ Believe me, my dear Miles, 
“ Your fondly-loving Aunt, 
“ HARRIET CALTHORPE.” 

Miles had begun to read indifferently 
enough, but when he came to Leighton’s 
name a deep flash of dark colour rose in 
his face, the hand in which he held the 
letter tightened its grasp, and he read the 
rest rapidly and intently. As he finished, 
with a sharp gesture as of intolerable pain, 
he crushed it in his hand, and laid his head 
on his arm as it rested on the mantelpiece. 

He stood there for a long time abso- 
lutely motionless. And when at last he 
raised his head wearily, and looked vaguely 
round the room, his eyes were dark and 
sunken, 

‘‘ To-morrow,” he said, “ to-morrow!” 
And then he roused himself, and stood up- 


‘| right, though still with one clenched hand 


resting on the mantelpiece, as Armyne 
came into the room. 

She had changed her dress for a soft 
tea-gown, and she was looking wonderfully 
graceful and charming. He looked at her 
for a moment, and then said, very gravely 
and quietly : 

“T am deeply sorry to give you—pain, 
but I am afraid I must ask you to read 
this.” He held the letter out to her as he 
spoke, then paused, and added very gently : 
“T need not tell you that the answer rests 
entirely with yourself.” 

She glanced at him with a quick, en- 
quiring contraction of her forehead, then 
opened the letter and read it quickly. As 
she did so, the colour flushed hotly over 
her face, and died slowly away again, 
leaving her very white. She did not raise 
her eyes, or move, when she had finished, 
but stood, mechanicaliy folding the letter 
again. At last she said, in a voice so low 
as to be hardly audible : 

,* You wish it ?” 

“Tf—you do not—dislike—the idea, it 
will perhaps be well to go.” 

There was a moment’s silence—dead 
silence, 


Then she said, quietly : 

“Please say we will come.” 
laying the letter on the table, she left the 
room. 


And, 


CHAPTER VII. SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE, 


“JT am so jolly glad, I can’t tell you! 
Really and truly, don’t you know, jolly glad.” 
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Dick Baron’s vocabulary had never been 
remarkable for its extensiveness ; but the 
fervour with which he reiterated his 
favourite phrase made up for that elegance 
of diction, and variety of sentiment, which 
were conspicuous by their absence. The 
object of his enthusiasm was Armyne 
Hammond, with whom he continued to 
shake hands, until she laughed that sweet, 
rarely-heard laugh of hers, and said : 

“’m very glad you're glad ; but I think 
you must let me speak to Mrs, Calthorpe,” 
and moved away to where that lady was 
placidly waiting, with a good-natured 
smile, until the boy’s exuberance should 
have spent itself. 

It was about five o’clock on the day 
following that on which Miles had received 
his aunt’s letter, and he and his wife had 
just arrived at Mrs. Calthorpe’s, Miles 
having called for his wife on his way from 
barracks, where he would have to be on 
duty again in a couple of hours. Armyne 
was rather pale, and her husband had a 
curiously resolute “ go-through-with-it” air 
about him ; but as Mrs, Calthorpe said to 
herself, with much satisfaction, they were 
both “ quite easy and natural.” 

That gentle lady herself had been well 
pleased at the reception of her overtures 
as peacemaker. It was an office in which 
she delighted, and she was now in a state 
of comfortable, gently-elated satisfaction, 
totally unclouded by misgivings as to the 
possibility of there being any awkward- 
ness in the coming meeting, or of its 
being anything but delightful to all 
parties. 

It had been Bee’s suggestion that Dick 
Baron, whom they had accidentally en- 
countered in Regent Street that morning, 
should be asked to come in to tea that 
same afternoon, Bee hated family parties, 
and she hated reconciliation, and she had 
an idea that, if it was possible to make 
things uncomfortable, Clare Hammond 
would certainly do it. She and Dick 
were old friends, and she felt that he 
would be an immense help, “ whatever 
happened,” becauss he would be quite 
unconscious, and talk incessantly through 
everything. 

“T am expecting Clare and Leighton 
every minute,” remarked Mrs. Calthorpe, 
with a serene cheerfulness, as utterly un- 
conscious of the meaning the words held 
for the man and woman to whom they 
were addressed, as if she and they in- 
habited different spheres, ‘I’m so glad, 
dear Miles—What do you say, Bee? You 





interrupted me, my dear. Will Armyne 
have some tea ?” 

“Do let me take it, Miss Calthorpe,” 
entreated Dick Baron, eagerly. ‘ And 
won’t you come and sit over here, and talk 
to me, Miss Staunton—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Hammond, I mean; I am anass. Do, 
please.” 

Armyne let him take possession of her 
tea-cup and herself, and he carried her off 
to a corner which Bee considered her 
greatest triumph in the way of artistic 
arrangement—a corner in which an old 
oak chair, with soft silk cushions, with a 
background of tall palms and lovely bro- 
cade curtains, certainly did make a most 
delightful ‘ bit,” and was, moreover, ad- 
mirably adapted for private and con- 
fidential conversations. He installed her 
in a chair, handed her her tea-cup, and, 
fetching a little low chair for himself, 
planted it deliberately with its back to the 
rest of the room, and sat down facing her, 
observing, as he did so, as if it were quite 
a new and original remark : 

“T am jolly glad !” 

Armyne smiled at him, and he returned 
her smile with his old expression of 
delighted admiration, pausing for an in- 
stant, as if something in her appearance 
struck him, before he broke into the old, 
eager, boyish confidences, 

“You’ve no idea what a lot of things 
have happened to me since I saw you,” he 
said. “I’ve gone into business for one 
thing; I’m in the farming line. You 
know, I thought of a heap of things, but, 
you see, either you must get through a 
heap of exams, or you must put in some 
money ; and I couldn’t do either.” 

He paused, and drank some tea rather 
ruefully, and Armyne said, kindly : 

“Then I hope neither are necessary in 
‘the farming line’ ?” 

“Well,” he responded, “of course, 
money gets one along quicker; but they 
say one can make an income for oneself if 
one sticks at it and fags no end. So I’m 
going at it like anything, because—there’s 
something else.” 

He stopped abruptly, and apparently 
became suddenly possessed with a desire 
to conceal his good-tempered visage in his 
tea-cup, which, being strictly adapted to 
the purposes of afternoon tea only, hardly 
served his purpose. He had become a 
lively scarlet, and Armyne looked at him 
with a laugh in her eyes. 

“ Something else,” she repeated. “Some- 
thing else? Oh, surely not another ?” 
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He lifted his crimson face, and answered 
energetically, “I knew you’d laugh, but it’s 
not—no, it’s not another, it’s the real thing. 
Oh, I know all thozse—those fooleries I 
used to tell you about, were nothing at all ; 
and you see it wasn’t any use to think 
about you, especially as you married 
Miles, though I shall never see anybody 
like you. She isn’t—not a bit—but she’s 
—oh, she’s—well there, I can’t tell you.” 
He turned his head away, not to hide the 
colour in his cheeks this time; and 
Armyne stretched out her hand, and laid 
it on his, wondering at herself a little as 
she did so. 

‘Tell me her name,” she said. 

He caught her hand in an impulsive 
young clasp, and looked up at her again. 

“‘ How awfully kind you are,” he said. 
“T didn’t think—you’re different somehow, 
do you know? You seeit’s like this. Her 
name is Lettice Barnard, and she has no 
people, poor little dear, and no money, and 
she teaches in a school, and has awfully 
hard lines all round. Of course we can’t 
be married until I’ve got something for us 
to live upon; so there it is, you see. I 
don’t mind how I slave, or, what I slave 
at—now.” 

“You can’t have known each other 
long?” 

* Well, not so very long, perhaps eight 
months,” 

“ Des she live in London? Will you 
bring her to see me one day ?” 

His answer to this was an incoherent 
rhapsody of assent ; and then, the ice being 
broken, he plunged into a full and parti- 
cular account of his courtship, his plans 
and hopes for the future, fanny enough in 
their supreme disregard for the stern 
realities in life, and yet with something 
pathetic, or it seemed so to the impression- 
able woman who listened to him, in the 
youthful hopefulness, the boyish devotion 
which breathed through it all. Armyne 
almost forgot, as the boy talked, what she 
was waiting for. The sudden sound of 
the bell recalled her to the recollection 
with a slight start, which left her rather 
pale and still, but perfectly composed. 
Then, as the door opened and there was a 
general movement, she rose, and moved 
quietly to her husband’s side. She did 
not look at him, nor he at her, though his 
face, which was very white, seemed to 
grow even more set and impassive as she 
approached, 

They stood there together as Clare and 
Leighton came into the room. 





“Here you are at last, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Calthorpe comfortably, as she received 
Clare with a kiss. ‘ Leighton, dear boy, 
how are you? Here are Miles and Armyne 
before you, you see.” 

It seemed to Bee, that, cordially as she 
had always disliked Clare Hammond, she 
had never disliked her more than she did 
at that moment as she saw her turn and 
kiss Armyne. There was something in 
the look of those hard, blue eyes for an 
instant that almost frightened the girl. 

“‘ How are you, Armyne,” said her sister ; 
“ quite well, I hope? Leighton!” 

Leighton had been shaking hands with 
his brother with a demonstrative pleasure, 
which contrasted rather sharply with a 
certain air of grave reserve which seemed 
to pervade Miles’s manner, though he had 
wrung his brother’s hand as their palms 
first touched with a grip which seemed to 
have in it the intensity of a sudden agony 
of pain. There was one swift rush of 
colour to Armyne’s cheeks as Leighton, at 
his wife’s little dry call, turned and came 
towards them—colour which was noticed 
by two pairs of eyes only—and then it 
ebbed again as swiftly, and she gave him 
her hand with the word or two which the 
occasion required, looking him quietly in 
the face. 

**Come and sit here, Clare,” said Mrs, 
Calthorpe, happily, ‘you and Armyne on 
the sofa together. Bee, give Clare some 
tea. Oh, that’s right. How does marriage 
agree with Armyne do you think, Clare? 
Do you think she looks well?” 

Clare lifted her eyes to her sister’s face, 
The worn, cynical look which she remem- 
bered had disappeared entirely; the 
bitterness had died out of the beautiful 
eyes; the hard, discontented lines were 
smoothed away. As she looked at her, 
Clare recognised that in those eight 
months Armyne had become ‘ quite 
pretty,” and she acknowledged the fact to 
herself with a cruel tightening of those 
thin lips of hers, which every month seemed 
to make thinner and harder. 

‘She looks remarkably well, I think,” 
she said. 

“ That's right,” returned Mrs, Calthorpe. 
“T thought you'd say so, my dear. 
Leighton, won’t you have some tea? No? 
Well, then would you and Miles like to go 
and smoke while we have a good gossip? 
No, no”—to Miles who had protested 
rather hurriedly, “not a bit rude, my 
dear, not a bit. Leighton goes down to 
Abbots Court again to-morrow morning, 
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though Clare is going to stay another day 
—are you not my dear!—and you may not 
see one another fora long time. Leighton 
wants a cigarette, I know. He always 
does.” 

Leighton laughed, protested, and looked 
carelessly at his brother. ‘What do you 
say, Miles?” hesaid. ‘It’s rather rude to 
turn us out of the room. Never mind, old 
fellow, let’s go.” And Miles followed him 
without a word. 

“ Dear old chap,” said Leighton, lightly, 
with a careless touch on his brother's 
shoulder, as they reached the smoking- 
room, “I call that jolly of Aunt Harry, 
don’t you?” 

‘She is always kind.” 

“It is ages since we had a chat, isn’t it? 
Sit down, dear fellow, and let’s have a 
look at the married Miles. How does it 
suit you, old man?” 

_ ‘Well enough, thanks,” was the impas- 
sive answer. 

“When can you get leave? When will 
you and Armyne run down to us at Abbots 
Court?” 

Miles glanced at his brother before he 
answered—a quick, incredulous glance. 

“Thank you ; we won't come to Abbots 
Court,” he said. 

Leighton turned to him quickly. ‘ Look 
here, Miles,” he said, “I’ve wanted to—to 
put it right with you for a long time, only 
—I put it off, I suppose. You are not 
thinking of that—of that old fancy of 
mine ? ” 

“Do you never think of it?” said Miles, 
almost between his teeth. 

“‘Not now ; rather not. Just at first I 
was a fool—and I’ve been awfully sorry 
for the row we had”—this last paren- 
thetically. ‘But I give you my word I 
was all right ina month. By Jove! what 


a fool I was. You pulled me out of some- 
thing that time, Miles.” And Leighton 
laughed. 


For one moment Miles’s eyes rested on 
his brother’s face with an expression which 
made him look like the boy of long ago 
when he had taken an undeserved thrash- 
ing, and considered himself amply repaid 
by a careless, “ You're a brick, Miles,” 
from his beloved twin. There .was the 
same expression of utterly unselfish, un- 
reasoning, devoted love—only now it was 
a man’s love ; then it had been a boy’s. 

“That's all right, old man,” he said, 
simply. Then the muscles round his mouth 
contracted sharply, and he turned his 


eyes away as his face resumed its former | 





set expression. There was a_ short 
silence, and then Leighton observed, medi- 
tatively : 

“ And is it a success, old man? Some- 
how I never fancied Armyne was your 
sort. Has it turned up trumps?” 

*T told you so.” 

‘She looks well—pretty, too—prettier 
than she used to be. She puts little Bee 
out altogether, does Armyne. Oh, don’t 
bother, old fellow,” with a careless laugh, 
as Miles rose suddenly. ‘“ My admiration 
is of a most unexciting and brotherly 
description. One does not revive dead 
fires. One thanks one’s stars that they went 
out, having hurt nobody in the flare up.” 

Miles turned sharply and walked away 
to the window, and his brother, passing 
easily from the subject, talked on care- 
lessly and discursively, without observing 
that his brother scarcely answered, and 
stood with his back to him, looking fixedly 
out of the window. At last Miles turned 
and interrupted him. 

“Don’t you think it’s time we went 
up ?” he said. 

Leighton paused, with his unfinished 
speech trembling on his lips. 

‘Go up,” he said; “ what a hurry you're 
in. You've very soon had enough of me. 
Oh, I forgot ; I’m nobody now, of course. 
All right, come on, Benedick. Hallo Dick,” 
he added, as young Baron came down the 
stairs, “ going ?” 

“T must, worse luck. Business, you 
know.” 

They stood talking to him for some time 
longer, and then he went away, and they 
went up together. 

As Mrs. Calthorpe told Bee afterwards, 
with much placid delight in her own genius, 
it had been a sudden inspiration to send 
“the boys” away fora téteatéte. And 
no sooner was it accomplished than she 
longed to do the same kind office by 
Armyne and Clare. With Dick’s depar- 
ture she thought she saw her way. 

“Bee, dear,” she said, “ will you fetch 
that lace we bought yesterday ; I should 
like to show it to Clare. It is in my cup- 
board, dear.” And Bee had hardly had 
time to get upstairs before she added : 
* Dear, dear, now did I put it in the 
cupboard? I believe it is in my corner 
drawer. Will you excuse me, my dears, 
if I go and see? I should very much like 
to know how you like it, Clare,’ and went 
smiling out of the room. 

Armyne had made an impulsive move- 
ment to stop her, but had suddenly 
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remembered that it was not on her behalf 
that the lace was wanted. Clare had 
apparently been going to protest, but her 
eye had caught Armyne’s movement, and 
she had stopped, with a little smile. 

“Oh, thanks, so much,” she said, and 
then the door closed, and Mrs, Calthorpe’s 
desire was accomplished. 

There was a dead silence. Clare sat 
quite still, looking straight before her, 
with the same little smile on her lips. 
Armyne felt suddenly as though a third 
presence was in the room, a horrible 
presence, called the Past. She tried to 
think of something to say, but nothing 
would come to her. 

It suddenly seemed to her that it would 
be utterly impossible to speak of trivial 
things to the woman by whose side she 
was sitting, between whom and herself 
there was such a barrier; and gradually, as 
the moments passed, the old horror and 
shame seemed to steal over her and para- 
lyse her. 

If Clare would only speak, she thought. 
If she would only say—anything! But 
Clare sat there, composed and self-pos- 
sessed, and evidently without the faintest 
intention of speaking. With every instant 
that passed, Armyne felt the mental atmo- 
sphere grow more oppressive. With every 
instant speech became more impossible. 
How could Clare bear it? she wondered 
wildly. The dead silence was becoming 
intolerable to her; her cheeks were burn- 
ing; she was trembling from head to foot ; 
every nerve seemed to be preternaturally 
alert, when, suddenly, there fell on her 
straining ear the sound of a man’s voice— 
Miles Hammond’s voice. 

What he was saying she never could re- 
member ; but to her unutterable astonish- 
ment, the familiar sound seemed to act 
upon her quivering nerves as a gentle, con- 
trolling touch might have done. With a 
flash of startled, incredulous self-conscious- 
ness, she felt that the constraint of her 
position had no longer any power to hold 
her ; that Clare’s presence could no longer 
trouble her; that she was quite quiet and 
happy because—because Miles Hammond 
was coming. What was the matter with 
her? What did it mean? She turned 
her startled eyes hastily to the door in un- 
reasoning, breathless expectancy. What 
she expected she did not know. It opened, 
and Leighton and Miles coming in to- 
gether, paused for a moment on the 
threshold, surprised at the stillness of the 
room. 





As she saw them standing there to- 
gether every drop of blood ebbed from 
Armyne’s face, leaving it colourless and 
cold as marble. She did not stir; she 
hardly breathed. At the sight of the 
brothers, as they stood there side by side, 
there had burst upon her such a revelation 
as swallowed up every thought, every feel- 
ing, in the resistless, overwhelming might 
of the instantaneous conviction it brought 
to her. 

It was as though reality and semblance 
had suddenly taken definite shape before 
her eyes. In that instant she knew that 
one only of those two men ever had been, 
ever could be, anything to her; and she 
knew, too, which of them it was. She 
knew that the poor, slight feeling which 
Leighton Hammond had once stirred in 
her heart, was as the shadow to the sub- 
stance. She knew that it was Miles whom 
she loved ; that her love for him had been 
growing in the hidden depths of her 
heart, unrecognised, undreamt of, for how 
long she could not tell. That now—now 
it was throbbing, and burning, and yearn- 
ing in her with the resistless force of a 
newly-awakened passion as she looked, it 
seemed to her for the first time, into her 
husband’s face. 

Everything else seemed to recede and 
fade away, to leave her alone with that 
familiar presence so suddenly grown 
strange ; and then it, too, faded away, and 
she had fainted. 


CHAPTER VIII. ARMYNE'S POINT OF VIEW. 


SHE was not unconscious long. There 
was one moment of bewilderment as she 
slowly opened her eyes to find Bee kneeling 
at her side, looking quite psle and 
frightened, and then a rush of full recollec- 
tion startled her to her feet. 

“Tt’s nothing, Aunt Harriet! It’s 
nothing, Bee!” she said, in a quick, 
shaking voice, as she caught the girl’s arm, 
hardly able to stand in the giddiness and 
trembling caused by her sudden movement. 
‘‘Is—are they gone? Oh, Clare!” with a 
nervous start, as she saw her step-sister 
standing behind the sofa. ‘“I—I didn’t 
know you were there.” 

There had been no need of any active 
service on Clare’s part, for Mrs. Calthorpe 
and Bee had come into the room just as 
Armyne lost consciousness. No one had 
noticed her expression, or the gesture with 
which she rose from the sofa on which the 
unconscious figure lay, and she had drawn 
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back into the shadow and waited there, 
with her delicate face quite white, and her 
glittering eyes never stirring from her 
sister’s face. They were fixed on it still 
as she answered, with a strange, metallic 
ring in her voice : 

“Yes, Armyne. I have been here all 
the time.” 

“Sit down, dear Armyne,” entreated 
Bee, anxiously. ‘You're shaking from 
head to foot.” 

“ Are they gone?” 

“No, no! They are waiting to hear 
how you are. Miles is dreadfully anxious, 
because he will have to go directly. 
Would you like to see him first ?” 

“No, Bee!” The words broke from 
her almost with a cry; and then she 
stopped herself, and laughed hysterically. 
“*‘I—I don’t feel quite ready to see any 
one yet,” she said, “I—I’m nervous, you 
see, Isn’t it—isn’t it foolish of me? Oh, 
don’t, Aunt Harriet; I’m so sorry,” as 
Mrs, Calthorpe left the room in search of 
sal-volatile. “Tell him I’m quite well, 
Bee ; tell him—tell him it was nothing— 
that I shall expect him to-morrow morn- 
ing—— Ob, Bee, Bee——” She broke 
off suddenly, and held the girl for a 
moment in a close pressure, Then she 
pushed her away. “Go,” she said, “ go 
and tell him at once, or he may come up. 
Make haste, Bee, make haste.” 

The pressure of those peremptory 
fingers, the insistance in the trembling 
voice, was not to be resisted, and Bee 
turned to obey her. But as she opened 
the door, Armyne called her back. 

“Wait a moment, Bee,” she said, 
nervously, ‘I’m sure Clare wants to get 
away. Don’t—don’t let me keep you, 
Clare; I’m quite well again, realiy ; only 
a little foolish.” 

Clare hesitated an instant. Then a 
little cruel smile just touched her lips. 
She kissed her sister, and followed Bee out 
of the room. The door had hardly shut 
upon.them, when Armyne began, with 
hasty, uncertain fingers, to arrange her dis- 
ordered hair and dress. Then she moved 
hurriedly across the room for her cloak; 
and when Bee and Mrs, Calthorpe came 
back together, she said, feverishly, in reply 
to their protesting exclamations at the 
sight of her preparations for departure : 

“ Indeed, I am quite well now; a little 
over-tired, I suppose. I shall be better at 
home. Has——have they gone? Then 
may I have a cab, please? Bee, dear, 
don’t think me unkind if I say I would 





rather be alone to-night—— Yes, dear, 
really.” 

In vain Bee begged, in vain Mrs, Cal- 
thorpe protested. Armyne only reiterated 
her words with a quick, nervous manner, 
on which no arguments made any impres- 
sion. And when at last they were obliged 
to see her go away alone, Bee turned to 
her mother with a disturbed and anxious 
pucker of her eyebrows. 

“Do you think she’s going to be ill, 
mother?” she asked. 

In the wild confusion and agitation of 
her mind, Armyne was conscious of only 
one definite idea: to get away, to be alone, 
to be free to think. The cab seemed to 
her feverish fancy to move much more 
slowly than she could have walked; the 
servants, when she reached the house, 
seemed to overwhelm her with requests 
for orders. Hastily telling them that she 
had a bad headache, that she would see 
them in the morning, that she wanted 
nothing, and was on uo account to be dis- 
turbed, she passed swiftly up to her room, 
locked, and double-locked the door, and 
stood there, leaning back against it, with 
her hand still on the lock, her breath 
coming in quick gasps, like a creature that 
is pursued, 

She was alone at last, there was no one 
else to face; nothing more to be done; 
she might think as much as she liked, and 
as long as she liked. But she did not 
seem to be in any further haste—she just 
stood there, with her eyes nearly shut, 
only once mechanically lifting her hand to 
take off her bonnet, until she gradually 
became aware that she was trembling in 
every limb. There was an arm-chair not 
very far from where she stood. Putting 
out her hand in a dazed, exhausted way, 
she stumbled towards it and let herself 
drop into it, her arms rest on its low, 
broad back, her head fallen on her arms. 
She had forgotten everything—everything 
in the world but one. 

There is perhaps no moment in a 
woman’s life more perfect than that in 
which she passes consciously, and for the 
first time, under the sway of that resistless 
power which leaves for ever on every heart 
it touches some traces of its mystery and 
might. When this moment comes to her, 
when girlhood, with its undeveloped 
capacity, has been deepened by life or 
time into womarhood, her perfect, all- 
absorbing happiness must necessarily reach 
such heights and depths as no young heart 
can ever know. In such a nature as 
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Armyne Hammond’s, this happiness 
touches its intensest point. 

Time passed on, and still she did not stir. 
Time and place seemed to have no more 
existence for her; she had passed beyond 
all conscious thought or bodily sensation. 
Everything was swallowed up and blotted 
out in that one overmastering, entrancing 
consciousness in which her whole being 
was utterly absorbed—the consciousness of 
her love—her love for Miles Hammond. 

She had had no slightest suspicion of the 
truth until it had broken in upon her with 
that sudden flood of I'ght that afternoon. 
Such a possibility had simply never oc- 
curred to her. The terms on which they 
stood, the intimate acquaintance of every- 
day companionship, with which emotion 
had nothing, and mutual attraction and 
sympathy little to do, the very gratitude, 
friendliness, and respect she felt towards 
him—all the conditions of their lives and 
characters served to make it an abso- 
lutely unthought-of contingency. But now 
that she knew the truth, it seemed to her 
that she had been wonderfully blind. 
Often, in the course of the last few weeks, 
she had found herself thinking of him in 
his absence, had felt her heart leap at his 
sudden approach. Often, when Bee had 
talked to her of his boyish days she had 
waked, as the girl’s voice ceased, as from a 
strange, vague dream—of him. And 
she had never thought, never under- 
stood ! 

All at once, she lifted her head with a 
sharp, stifled cry. The colour, which had 
been coming and going over her face in 
lovely, soft flushes—like the blush of a 
young girl—died out gradually ; died out 
from her cheeks, from her lips, leaving her 
a deadly white, which grew greyer and 
greyer as her eyes dilated and darkened. 
So far she had thought of nothing, realised 
nothing but the rapture of loving—of 
loving for the first time in her life. Now 
she began to think what it meant. 

Never, by word or look, had Miles 
Hammond given her the faintest reason to 
think that he cared for her. She knew 
that well. He expected, he wanted no 
love from her ; he had none to give her in 
return. They were husband and wife, on 
the mutual understanding that courtesy, 
consideration, and a certain amount of 
liking, only, should be asked or given on 
either side, She had married him on 
those terms. Had she not, in doing so— 
in marrying avowedly without love — 
voluntarily relinquiehed all expectation of 





love? Had she not tacitly consented 
to forfeit it ? 

Her husband though he was, she could 
claim nothing from him but the protection 
and manly support for which she had 
married him. To his love, she had no 
shadow of a right. 

But even that was not the worst. It 


was not only that in her newborn compre- | 


hension of the might and holiness of love, 


she felt that her loveless marriage had | 


lowered her in her own eyes ; lowered her 
even, to some extent—unconscious though 
he might be of it—in the eyes of the man 
she had married. The remembrance of 
that scene in the breakfast-room, at 
Abbots Court, rose before her with terrible 
distinctness as she saw herself in her reck- 
less loneliness throwing away her woman’s 
right ; but, behind it, a far more terrible 
spectre, rose the remembrance of the scene 
in the shrubbery which had preceded it. 
As she sat there she seemed to live again 
through those awful moments, She realised 
again, with perception sharpened and 
exaggerated in her new knowledge, the 
utter degradation of her position then. 


She sprang to her feet at last, with a low, | 


inarticulate cry, and stood there, with her 
hands locked together, quivering from head 


to foot. That she should love the man | 


who had seen her then, who had saved her 
from herself, as Miles Hammond had done, 
was madness. That he should ever think 
of her, except with that chivalrous pity 
which was instinctive to his manliness, 
which would forbid him to despise a 
woman, was impossible. He had sacri- 
ficed himself ; he had given her his name 
and his protection ; but—he could never 
give her more. Never, never! 

And then there arose in her heart an 
overwhelming rush of proud, passionate 
resistance, as she thought of the intolerable 
humiliation which must be hers if he 
should ever know the truth. A vision of 
his face rose before her as she might come 
to see it then, his face, full of manly pity 
or consideration, full of self-reproach and 
desire to spare her, but with no light of 
love in it, She fancied herself meeting his 
wondering, unresponsive eyes, and she cried 
out passionately that death would be in- 
finitely less bitter, less unendurable to her, 
than such shame and agony as that. He 
should never know! She said the words 
to herself, clenching her hands and her 
teeth in a wild passion of resolution ; 
reiterating them as she walked up and 
down, up and down the room, twisting 
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and crushing her hands together as she 
moved. She was thinking of all that they 
involved. 

She was his wife; they would be to 
gether always, and always she would have 
to control herself, always she would have 
to act. She was his wife; she loved him, 
and he must never know it. 

There are few women who could face 
the thought of such a life, as she saw before 
her, without at least a cry for mercy. To 
Armyne’s nervous, impulsive temperament, 
so sensitive and so proud, it meant nothing 
less than absolute torture—torture against 
which her whole nature rose in despairing 
protestation. 

The long night wore away, now in 
agonised tears and sobs of despair, now 
in passionate, dry-eyed conflict ; and as the 
hours passed, all the ceaseless pain and 
struggle to come seemed to concentrate 
itself, in her anticipation, in one terrible, 
inevitable moment—the moment when she, 
knowing the truth, must meet his eyes and 
hear his voice again for the first time. 
Gradually everything beyond that moment 
seemed to die away; she could realise 
nothing further. The dread of it grew 
upon her, until it left room in her heart 
for no other fear, no other pain. How 
could she meet him? How could she 
meet him for the first time and keep her 
secret # 

She never slept that night, she never 
undressed ; even the cloak in which she 
had come from Mrs, Calthorpe’s was round 
her still, when, in the chill exhaustion of 
the early morning hours, she pulled it 
mechanically closer about her, and lifted 
her haggard face to the first faint streak 
of daylight, which was creeping into the 
room, 


CHAPTER IX, 
“THERE IS SOMETHING I MUST TELL YOU.” 


It was about twelve o’clock the next 
morning, when a note was brought to 
Armyne in the drawing-room—a note in 
a handwriting, the sudden sight of which, 
familiar though it was, sent the colour 
rushing over her face with a throb of her 
heart, which made her clench her hands 
despairingly. It was from her husband. 
It simply told her that Miles would be 
detained all day—how, he did not say— 
that he would come home in the evening. 

It was a reprieve, but even while 
Armyne drew a long breath of relief, she 
realised that it was only prolonging her 





pain —that, dreadful as the inevitable 
moment must be, the long day of anticipa- 
tion would be more dreadful still. 

It dragged itself away somehow. 

Tn the afternoon came Bee, and Armyne 
was vaguely conscious of hearing her talk, | 
of agreeing to some plan for the next.day 
—the next day from which she was 
separated by such a gulf—of seeing the 
girl go reluctantly away, and finding 
herself alone again. Towards evening she 
began to wander restlessly about, up and 
down stairs, in and out of the pretty new 
rooms. So new they all were! There 
was no life belonging to them yet, no 
associations in any of them. She found 
herself morbidly fancying how one after 
the other would link itself in her imagina- 
tion with some incident in the life before 
her, how she would grow, in time, to hate 
them with that quick, impulsive hatred, 
which had often risen in her so unreason- 
ably. 

By-and-by the uncertainty as to when 
he would come began to torture her, a 
horror of being taken unawares, and losing 
her nerve, took possession of her; and, 
long before he was likely to arrive, she 
seated herself in the drawing-room, facing 
the door, with all her nervous force strained 
to the utmost in her effort to keep herself 
there. She would not move, she would 
expect him all the time, and then she should 
not be startled. Eight o’clock came and 
found her with nerves so overstrung, that 
the chime of the little clock startled her so 
terribly that her heart seemed absolutely 
to stop beating, and she lay back in her 
chair, as she recovered herself, white and 
exhausted, with large tears gathering in her 
eyes. If it were only over! If he would 
only come! Oh, if he would only come! 
she thought to herself. Even as the sigh 
passed her lips, a man’s step fell on the 
stairs, and she started to her feet with a 
low, irrepressible cry of nervous terror, 
catching the back of her chair for support. 
She was standing so, when the door 
opened, and Miles Hammond came slowly 
into the room. 

As her eyes fell on his face, her mental 
attitude changed suddenly and completely, 
and she started impulsively towards him with 
an inarticulate exclamation. She stopped 
herself, however, turned away, and, in a 
voice which the struggle within her made 
hard and unnatural, spoke some trifling 
words about his late return. Exactly what 
she said she did not know; but she heard 
herself laugh as she finished. His face was 
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grey and drawn, as if with some horrible 
shock and conflict, and in his eyes she had 
eeen such depths of suffering as had nearly 
made her forget everything else. She had so 
nearly been carried away, that, in the terror 
of reaction, she dared not even ask what 
was the matter, dared not seem to notice 
him at all. 

He did not seem to hear her words. 
He came up to where she stood, and said, 
in a tone the quiet of which was so evi- 
dently the result of iron self-control that 
it was almost terrible, words which he 
had obviously prepared befc rehand : 

“T hope you have nct had a lonely 
day?” 

“ Not at all, thanks.” It did not sound 
to her like her own voice, and she dared 
not turn to him. He seemed to expect her 
to do so, and went on less ceitainly. 

“‘T was very sorry to have to leave you. 
I——” His voice seemed to die away in 
his throat, and he paused a moment. Then 
he went on steadily, but very low. 

** Will you sit down? I—there is some- 
thing—I must—tell you.” 

She did turn to him then, and as she 
met his eyes this time she saw that there 
was deep pity in them as well as over- 
whelming grief—pity for her. 

‘Oh, what is it?” she whispered, 
sharply. He paused again, as if to gain 
force to enable him to go on in the same 
steady tone. 

“T have thought—a long time,” he said, 
unevenly. “I hope—to hear it—from me 
—will te best. But a man is always— 
rough, I know.” He paused, and she 
whispered again. 

“* What is it?” 

He turned away his face from her. 

“ Leighton,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Leighton 
—is—dead !” 

There was silence. He did not look 
at her, or move, or speak at all. And 
she stood just as his words had struck 
her, paralysed by the revelation they made 
to her. He, her husband, the man she 
loved, believed that she still loved his 
brother, her sister's husband. Ther, as 
she realised it, realised the depth of the 
gulf that lay between them, she sank into 
a chair, covering her face with her hands, 
with a low moan of shame and anguish. 

He did not look round even then, only 
the grey shadows round his mouth and 
eyes deepened. 

“Tt was an accident,” he went on, very 
gently, still keeping the same rigid control 





sion only in his haggard eyes. “The train 
ran off the line. I saw it—on the placards 
—in the middle of the day. I went at 
once,” 

His voice had been growing gradually 
hoarser, and there was another long 
silence. Then he turned and looked at 
her, as she crouched there, with her face 
hidden, motionless, except when a long 
shiver shook her from head to foot. 

“You would like to be alone,” he said. 
“TI will go now.” He broke off, and 
then added: ‘‘I shall sleep at—Clare’s, 
She ought not to be alone.” 

He waited a moment, watching her with 
those pain-sunken, pitying eyes. Then, as 
she made no sign, he turned, and went 
slowly and heavily out of the room, his 
head bent, his face drawn and white, like 
a man who has passed through suffering 
whica has cru: hed him. 


Armyne did not move, She lay there, 


quivering now and then as those pitying | 


eyes rose before hers, that low, considerate 
voice rang in her ears with fresh distinct- 
ness. All the pain and struggle of the 
night before had become as nothing in the 
agony of shame, of impotent, despairing 
love, and pride, and longing, which crushed 
her now to the very dust. His very 
gentleness and delicate feeling for her 
seemed to put him utterly apert from her ; 
and as the realisation forced itself relent- 
lessly upon her, all her being rose in 
revolt, and cried out that it should not be ; 
she must, she must touch him in spite of 
all, And even while the passionate yearn- 
ing of her love cried to her, and wrung 
her heart most fiercely, her pride, as pas- 
sionate and relentless, met it, and crushed 
it back upon itself, and made of it an im- 
potent despair. 

At last, out of the very extremity of her 
pain born of her last desperate rebellion 
against her unendurable anguish, there 
dawned on her a new thought. She pulled 
herself suddenly into a sitting position, 
supporting herself heavily on one hand, as 
it grasped and pres:ed one of the pillows 
on which she had been lying. Her eyes 
were hollow and sunken, and there seemed 
to be no expression in them, or in the 
rigid face, all dull and stupid with suffer- 
ing ; only her white lips twitched as she 
sat there, with the rapid thoughts chasing 
one another through her brain. 

To win her husband’s love! To win it 
gradually and slowly, by ceaseless, un- 
obtrusive effort—that was the vague pos- 


over the terrible grief that found expres- | sibility which had cut across her misery 
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like a ray of light in the blackest dark- 
ness, 

It might bo difficult, it might take years ; 
but surely, in time, it might come! If 
she were always to try, to be very patient, 
and never, never until the right time came 
to let him know the truth—surely, surely 
at last he must love her. What did it 
matter how it hurt her to do it?!—how 
long and heavy the time seemed! It was 
only to endure; women had done such 
things before. Why should not she? 

That she, with her sensitive impulsive 
temperament, was a woman to whom such 
a course would be impossible, did not 
occur to her. That all difficalties should 
become mere nothings, that looking on into 
the future, she should see herself always as 
her rapid imagination pictured her at that 
moment—always self-restrained, always at 
her best—was only a part of that quick 
impressionability which helped to render it 
so impossible, that she should do anything 
of the sort. The scheme had come to her 
in her despair, an utterly forlorn hope ; 
but as she looked at it with eager, imagina- 
tive eyes, it grew and grew until it seemed 
an absolute certainty. Her breathing, 
which had been so faint, began to come in 
heavy, sighing gasps, the muscles of her 
white face relaxed and trembled, and her 
eyes grew bright and soft. She saw no 
pain before her, the past seemed past 
indeed, even Leighton’s death, the news 
from which her resolution had risen 
through such a fire of agony, was forgotten. 
In her vivid imagination, worked up now 
to its very highest pitch, the battle was 
already won. 

“T will,” she murmured half aloud, “I 


will, Thank God! Oh thank God! 

Some day!” 

CHAPTER X. WOULFE SAYS GOOD-BYE. 
Ir was a warm spring day: Ar- 


myne’s littie drawing-room was full of 
sunshine, and the air was sweet with 
the fragrance of flowers which Bee had 
brought in only that morning. Thore was 
a fire burning; but one of the windows 
was open, and the soft air just touched 
Armyne’s cheek as she lay on the sofa 
asleep. 

More than a week had passed since 
Leighton Hammond’s death, and Armyne 
hid been ill, At least they said sho had 
been ill, though she herself had been con- 
scious of nothing but tho restfulness of the 
exh wstion which left her no strength to 





Struggle or suffer any more. She had been 
vaguely conscious that Bee had come to 
har; sha had been languidly pleased to 
feel tha girl’s kisses, the warm, close clasp 
on her own nerveless hand ; but even B3e 
had seemed far away and unreal. 

Miles was at Abbots Court, with Clare, at- 
tending to all the sad business which inevit- 
ably follows on the first solemn stillness of 
death. He had written to hs wife before 
he left, telling hor that he might be away 
for ten days or more; but saying nothing 
of sesing her before he went. 

And as Armyne came gradually back to 
strength and consciousness, peace came 
with hor. All the fever of her mind 
seemed to ba left behind, and she was 
content to lie, hour after hour, dream- 
ing vague, endless, happy dreams of 
tha future. She was not impatient; she 
never even wished that the waiting were 
over ; she was utterly at rest in th» quiet 
of ths present. She never wrote to Miles, 
somewhat to Bee’s surprise. What could 
she say to him? How could she touch his 
grief for his brother—yet? That would be 
in tha future—when she might lay her 
hand on his with a touch which would 
speak to him better thin words, as she told 
him how all his griefs were hers, how sha 
had sorrowed for him. She had been 
dreaming some such dream as she lay there 
in the sunny, quiet room, and, as she 
passed from sleeping to waking, it did not 
end ; it only passed into a day-dream. 

By-and-by, Bze, who was sitting near 
her with some work, turned softly to look 
at hor, and saw that her eyes were open. 

** Awake, dear?” sha said, putting down 
her work and kneeling by the sofa, “do 
you feel better ?” 

Armyne did not answer her at once 
She looked at the girlish face beside her 
with a sweet, vague smile, and then put up 
her hand and stroked the fresh cheek, 
dreamily. 

‘‘T am quite well, Bee,” she said at last. 

“You didn’t sleep at all, last night, I 
believe ?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Armyne, in the same dreamy 
way. ‘ But I’m not ill.” 

Bee took the hand that touched her so 
tenderly, and kissed it. Armyne, quite 
quiet, with no impulses, no whims, no 
flashes of temper, was so inexplicable to 
her as to be rather alarming. She didn’t 
look ill, tho girl allowed to herself with 
some perplexity ; but what else could it be, 
especially as she could not sleep ? 

“Talk to me, Bee,” said Armyne, in a 
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minute or two, with a flash of her old im- 
periousness, ‘You don’t want to work 
any more, Stay where you are and talk 
to me.” 

* What shall I talk about ?” 

“Talk about? Tell me some more 
stories about—when you were a little girl 
—such a little while ago, Bee! Tell me 
about——” 

She broke off, as if she had forgotten to 
go on speaking aloud, and at the same 
moment a servant came into the room, and 
she roused herself with a little start to take 
the card she brought her. 

“Tt’s Austin Woulfe, Bee,” she said. “He 
gays will we see him for a few minutes, as 
he is going away to-morrow. Where is he 
going, I wonder?” She paused and looked 
at Bee, who said, quite simply : 

You won’t see him, dear, will you? I 
can easily go down and tell him that you’re 
not strong enough.” 

She had risen, and was standing looking 
down into Armyne’s face, without a trace 
of self-consciousness in her candid eyes. 
The elder woman looked at her for a 
moment, and then looked back at the card, 
and said, rather absently : 

“ T should like to see him, I think. Go 
and bring him up, Bee, dear.” She rose as 
she was left alone, and walked across the 
room to shut the window, moving slowly 
and languidly. She stood a minute after 
she had closed it, looking out. She had 
seen for some time that Woulfe was grow- 
ing fond of Bee, and had been amused at 
the girl’s unconsciousness without think- 
ing very much of him; but now she 
seemed to see it all differently. ‘‘ Poor 


fellow,” she said to herself, softly, “ poor | 


fellow ; I should like to help him.” And 
then she turned and went back to the fire- 
place as Bee and Woulfe came into the 
room. 

“This is very kind of you, Mrs. Ham- 
mond,” he said, in the rather subdued tone 


into which people almost unconsciously | 


drop on first meeting a friend over whose 
family the awful shadow of death has 
lately passed. 
you. I was so sorry to hear of your 
illness.” 


“Thanks, I am quite well. Only a 


little lazy, I think. Iam very glad to see | 


ou.” 

“T heard, when I called on Mrs. Cal- 
thorpe, yesterday, that you were better, 
and as I am going to America to-morrow, 
I a I would come and try at any 
rate. 


“T hardly hoped to see. 


It’s rather a sudden departure, you | 


‘see, and I don’t want my friends to think 
| I’ve bolted.” He laughed pleasantly, but 
‘not so cheerily as usual, and Armyne said : 

“Shall you be away for long?” 

“T’ve no idea. It may possibly be a 
six months’ business.” 

* Business,” echoed Bee, with a little, 
mocking inflection in her voice, ‘Is it 
| possible, Mr. Woulfe ?” 

He turned to her eagerly, with a man- 
ner that was at once deprecating and 
triumphant, 

“It really is, Miss Calthorpe,” he said. 

“T suppose it would be of no use to assure 
you that it is business of my own—you 
would not believe me, even if it were true, 
which it isn’t. I’m going for a friend, 
Bat I really am going to be useful.” 
| Austin Woulfe was a man who was 
cursed with just. enough money to keep 
‘him in idleness. He had talked, ever 
‘since he left Oxford, of reading for the 
‘Bar; but, as be had once told Bee, he 
‘had always been too busy. With that 
natural genius for society, which springs 
from an unselfish, kindly, and cheery dis- 
position, and the acquired tact of a man 
of the world, he was in great demand 
for all social purposes. And, having a 
heart as tender as any woman’s, he was 
always finding occupation of another kind, 
in doing his bast to smooth away all the 
troubles and difficulties which came within 
his ken. But as he never did anything 
but laugh at the trouble he took for other 
people, and at himself for supposing he 
could be of any use, many people took 
him at his own valuation, and looked upon 
him as a delightful, but incorrigible idler. 
Bee Calthorpe, in the severity of sternly 
practical youth, was one of these. The 
‘more she liked him, the more severe she 
‘became on the subject of his ‘doing 
| nothing with his life,” as she had once 
|impressively told him. Armyne under- 
| stood him better, and she said now: 

“T think you are always being useful. 
Every one will miss you very much.” 

“ You’re so consoling, Mrs. Hammond,” 
he answered, ‘But six months is a long 
time. My place in my friends’ Jives—if an 
idler has a place, Miss Calthorpe—may be 
filled up by the time I come back.” 

His sympathetic voice was very sad, and 
| so were his eyes as he turned towards Bee, 

as he finished speaking. Armyne looked 
towards her, too, but the girl was pouring 
out tea perfectly calmly and uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“ Will you give this to Mrs, Hammond?” 
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she said. ‘I hope it is as good as the tea 
you gave us here. I don’t believe you 
made that yourself, though; and, besides, 
we are so thirsty, that you had an unfair 
advantage.” 

He did his best, poor little man! 
Armyne was quite touched to see how hard 
he tried to throw off his depression, and 
laugh and talk just as usual, 

She rose by-and-by, and moved away to 
the writing-table at the end of the room. 

“ Will you excuse me if I write a note?” 
she said. ‘No, I don’t want you to go. 
We have nothing to do when I’ve sent this 
off, and we shall like to be amused.” 

Austin Woulfe had risen on her move- 
ment ; but as she seated herself—with her 
back to the room—he thanked her in 
words, and blessed her in his heart, and sat 
down again. 

There was asilence, What good to him 
was Mrs. Hammond’s kindness, he asked 
himself ruefully, when Bee herself had no 
notion of what was in his heart? After 
all, there seemed to be nothing for him to 
say. She never had thought, and she never 
would think of him, and he must go away, to 
come back and find her—married perhaps. 
What a fool he had been not to get on 
further! he thought. Now he could only 
sit and look at her ! 

Bee had taken her work, and she sat 
there in all unconsciousness, a bright, 
energetic, girlish figure. And he was so 
crushed by the hopelessness of his position, 
that he perpetrated the brilliant remark : 

“You're very industrious, Miss Cal- 
thorpe !” 

Bee looked up with a mocking smile. 

‘‘ Does even the sight of industry disturb 
you, Mr. Woulfe?” she said. It was the 
last straw. 

‘t Miss Calthorpe,” he said, in a voice 
which shook a little in spite of all his 
efforts, “don’t you think you might be 
kinder to me this afternoon?” 

Something in his voice arrested Bee’s 
attention. She paused, and looked at him 
—met his eyes—and then suddenly began 
to work again; and the work had ap- 
parently become complicated, for she had 
to look at it much more closely now. 

“ T_I’m thinking of trying to get into 
—some work or other—in New York,” he 
went on, hurriedly. ‘ Would you think 
better of me then! I—I believe you 
despise me now.” 

Bee’s work was so interesting that she 
could not look up at him again, but she 
laughed—not quite so freely as usual. 





“Tm sure you don’t believe any such 
thing,” she said, 

“You think I’m an idle fellow. It’s 
much the same thing. Should you— 
should you be glad if I settled down to 
work in America?” 

There was a pause. Then Bee, still 
absorbed in the intricacies of her work— 
which must have been progressing im- 
mensely, to judge by the rate at which 
her fingers moved—answered in a voice 
which was a shade too unconcerned to 
be natural, and with a total disregard for 
grammar: 

“Nobody is glad when their friends 
settle down, in another continent. We 
should miss you very much ; shouldn’t we, 
Armyne ?” she added, turning abruptly to- 
wards the writing-table. 

Armyne felt that she could do no more; 
and, coming back to the firsplace, she did 
her best to he'p him through the few 
minutes which elapsed before he rose to 
go. She shook hands very kindly with 
him, and gave him a little encouraging 
smile, for which his eyes thanked her. 
Then he turned to Bee. 

“Good-bye, Miss Calthorpe,” he said, 
simply. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Woulfe !” 

She had hardly lifted her eyes since she 
had been seized with that sudden and 
absorbing interest in her needlework, but 
she could scarcely say good-bye without 
looking at him. And as she met his eyes 
for the second time, Bse blushed. 


CHAPTER XI. ARMINE ARTHUR PROBYN. 


As the time when Miles must come 
back drew nearer, the dreamy peace in 
which she had been wrapt gradually 
deserted Armyne. Her heart would beat 
fast, her eyes would light and shine with 
excitement under the influence of her 
thoughts and anticipations. She was 
more restless, more impulsive and un- 
reasonable, Bee thought, than she had 
known her yet, and at the same time more 
irresistibly fascinating in her fitful, un- 
certain sweetness and graciousness. 

He had put off his return twice already ; 
he had now been away nearly three weeks, 
and each postponement had roused her a 
little further, quickening in her the con- 
sciousness that she was waiting. She 
tried impulsively to make herself forget it, 
she was feverishly anxious to be always 
doing something, no matter what, if only 
it would help to pass the time. 
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They had come home one evening after 
an entirely unsatisfactory expedition in 
search of amusement at a theatre ; Armyne 
was too restless to go to bed, and Bee had 
declared that she was not slaepy, and 
wanted to finish a bit of work. Armyne 
was moving about the room—now on one 
nervous, erratic impulse, now on another ; 
now sitting down to the piano, only to 
break off her music as suddenly as she had 
begun it; until at last she dashed into a 
brilliant, emotional waltz of Chopin’s, and 
played it through; played it with a fire 
and dash which grew and grew as she 
went on, until Bee lifted her head and 
looked at her with a vague surprise. As 
the last wild rush of its passionate excite- 
ment rang through the room, she rose 
abruptly from her seat, with a cry which 
seemed to echo it: 

‘‘Oh, Bee!” she cried, ‘‘oh, Bee, Bee, 
Bee! what shall we do to-morrow ?” 

She had crossed the room swiftly as she 
spoke, and sinking on her knees before tho 
girl’s chair, she seized the two industrious 
hands in her own, and looked up into the 
surprised young face above her. 

“ How quiet you look, Bes,” she said, 
with a sudden, rapid transition of thought. 
** How young you are, and how good, dear. 
Oh, Bee! Oh, little Bee!” 

Bee laughed merrily. 

* Little Bee, indeed!” she cried. “I 
wish I were. Great big bumble-Bee is 
more like it. Dickie Baron used to call 
me that when I was a small, round, fat 
thing, and he was a wiry little boy. It 
came to him in a flash of inspiration, and 
I cried ; I thought it was such an insult ! 
Poor old Dickie !” 

Armyne started to her feet. 

“Dick!” she cried. ‘Of course, Poor 
boy! I forgot all about him. Bee, I 
shall write a note at once, and tell him to 
come to tea to-morrow, and bring his 
Lettice.” 

The state of excitement into which Dick 
Baron was thrown by the receipt of the 
note which she then and there proceeded 
to write, is wholly indescribable. He sent 
off an enthusiastic epistle of acc2ptanca, 
conditional on his being able to ‘ get Letty 
out.” And at about four o’clock the next 
afternoon were announced to Armyne 
“ Miss Barnard,” and “ Mr. Baron.” 

Armyne was alone. Mrs, Calthorpe had 
sent a note in the morning, to ask if she 
could spare Bee to do some shopping with 
her. Bee had been a good deal disturbed 
at having to go, for she felt that it was 





quite impossible to say how long this 
latest of Armyne’s impulses would last. 
It seemed more likely than not that, by 
the time Dick and his fiancée arrived, the 
subject might have altogether ceased to in- 
terest her, and in that case Bee had been 
privately prepared to throw herself into 
the breach. However, there was no help 
for it, she was obliged to go, and she could 
only hope for the best. 

But Bee’s anxiety was wasted. Armyne, 
as she rose to meet her visitors, was in her 
best and most womanly mood. She held 
out both her hands with a gracious, cordial 
gesture to the shy little girl coming so 
timidly into the room, and looked down 
into the small, flushed face with her 
sweetest smile. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said ; 
and then she gave one hand and another 
smile to the crimson Dick, and added: 
‘Good boy to bring her.” 

She was a very little girl, with a serious, 
little face, and innocent brown eyes, which 
she turned shyly to Dick as Armyne spoke 
to him. He met them with a glance of 
the utmost pride and encouragement. 

“We're awfully glad to come,” he said ; 
and it touched Armyne to notice how 
much less boyishly he spoke than usual, as 
if he felt that ‘‘ Letty ” depended on him. 
Then, in a lower voice, he added: “ And 
it’s no end good of you to have us now, 
Mrs. Hammond. I’m—I’m so sorry. He 
was always so awfully good to me—poor 
old Leighton.” 

He did not say any more. He had been 
terribly shocked at Leighton Hammond’s 
death ; and he suddenly realised that, even 
if he had known how to put it all, he could 
not have trusted his voice. His words 
had brought a quick rush of colour to 
Armyne’s face. But she recovered herself 
immediately, 

“Thank you, I know,” she said, quietly. 
And then she turned again to the little 
girl, whose hand was still in hers, ‘Come 
and sit down,” she said, “and let me give 
you some tea. Did you walk here?” 

She poured out the tea, talking all the 
time about anything and everything with 
which her little visitor was likely to be 
familiar, and presently Lettice took courage, 
and hazarded a little remark of her own. 
It was such a succass that she had made 
another before she knew it, and before 
long Dick was beaming upon her with 
undisguised delight and pride, as she 
talked as brightly and naturally to Armyne 
as if to an old friend. 
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By-and-by there came a little pause. 
Armyne looked at her little visitor for a 
minute or two with a dreamy expression 
of speculation in her eyes, and then 
she turned and looked at Dick’s boyish 
face. 

“So you two children really think you 
love each other,” she said, softly, with an 
indescribably tender intonation. They did 
not answer her in words, but two pair of 
shining eyes met hers for a moment, and 
then Letty looked at Dick, and Dick at 
Letty, and they smiled at one another. 
Armyne watched them for a moment— 
watched the two flushed young faces, so 
occupied with what each was reading in 
the other's eyes, and her own grew deep 
and wistful. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said, and as 
Letty turned shyly towards her again, she 
drew the little figure down beside her. 
“‘ When did you see each other first ?” 

And then in a kind of duet, Dick lead- 
ing, and Letty chiming in with shy, 
confiding eagerness, they told her ‘all 
about it,” and as she listened to the 
simple, innocent story, told in those frank 
young voices, with the unmistakeable ring 
of earnest and enduring truth about it all, 
her face grew softer, and more tender, and 
dreamy, moment by moment. They were 
so hopeful and so confident, and there 
seemed so little to encourage them. They 
were as happy and excited as they 
talked of the future, as if the fortune Dick 
was to make in the “farming line,” was 
already in his hands, 

Armyne did not speak much as she sat 
listening and watching now one and now 
the other, with a strange, indefinable ex- 
pression, and the happy, confidential duet 
went on until the sound of the clock 
startled Lettice incontinently to her feet. 

“ Dick,” she exclaimed, “ it’s six o’clock. 
Oh, what will Miss Ford say? We must 
go this very minute.” 

Armyne rose as she spoke, and Lettice 
turned to her and held out her hand, 
looking into thé womanly face above her 
with childish admiration and gratitude. 
“Good-bye,” she said. ‘‘ You have been 
so very, very kind to me.” And then she 
added, confidentially: ‘‘I was so dread- 
fully afraid of you, you don’t know.” 

Armyne took her hand, and held it for 
a moment in both her own as she looked 
down at her without speaking. Then she 
bent her head, and kissed the little face 
tenderly. Lettice wondered afterwards 
what there could have been in Mrs, Ham- 





mond’s face that made her feel suddenly 
sorry for her. 

“Good-bye, Lettice,” she said, softly. 
“You will come and see me again soon. 
Good-bye, Dick,” and then she added, in a 
low, sweet voice: “Take care of one 
another.” 

She stood by the table until the door 
closed upon them, and then she sank slowly 
into her chair again, and sat quite still, 
with her eyes looking dreamily away into 
space, her head a little bent. By-and-by a 
servant came in with two letters, She 
hardly moved to take them, and then let 
them lie unnoticed in her hand. 

More than half an hour had passed, 
when she aroused herself with a little sigh, 
and, lifting her head, looked round the 
room, as if to recall herself to the present, 
As she did so her eyes fell on the letters 
which had slipped to the floor, and she 
picked them up. 

The first was from Miles, and‘as she felt 
herself thrill from head to foot as her eyes 
fell upon his writing, she almost wondered 
how she could have remained unconscious 
of its presence. There were only four 
lines, but as she read them her cheeks 
flushed crimson, and then turned white 
with excitement. They told her that he 
was coming home—that he would be with 
her in two days’ time. With a sudden, 
impulsive gesture, she pressed the letter to 
her lips, to take it away again with a 
movement which was almost ashamed, and 
as if with an instinct to force herself into 
calm, she hurriedly took up the other 
letter and opened it, and began to read it, 
hardly knowing what she did. 

Long before she reached the end, Armyne 
let the hand in which she held the letter 
fall upon the table, and sat gazing at the 
large, official-looking document, with blank, 
uncomprehending eyes. The clear, business- 
like words conveyed no definite meaning 
to her; Miles was coming home, she 
seemed to be able to understand nothing 
but that. And yet, without having any 
idea why it should be so, she suddenly 
felt the current of her excitement arrested, 
turned into another channel, the end of 
which she could not see. Pushing her 
hair from her forehead with an impatient 
gesture, she propped her chin on her hand, 
as her elbow rested on the table, and read 
it through again, with her eyebrows lifted 
and contracted with the effort to shut 
out the thought which stole all meaning 
from the words she was reading — the 
thought that Miles was coming home. 
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* Lincoln’s Inn, March 25th. 
“TO MRS, ARMYNE HAMMOND. 

“ DEAR MaDAM,—We hasten to apprise 
you of the judgement this day delivered in 
the protracted suit of Probyn v. Matthews. 

‘The Court has decided that your great- 
uncle died intestate as regards the destina- 
tion of his estate, after the death of his 
late widow. 

“ Your great-uncle, Mr. Armine Arthur 
Probyn, who died in 1843, had no brotlier, 
and but one sister, namely, your grand- 
mother, of whose marriage your mother 
was the only issue,” 

Armyne lifted her head. 

Her mother had died when she was born, 
and of her mother’s relations she had 
known absolutely nothing. Her father 
had never spoken to her of them; and as 
she grew up she had come to understand 
that her mother had married in defiance of 
the wishes of her family, and that her 
husband’s resentment of their treatment of 
her was so bitter, even after the lapse of 
years, that he never willingly mentioned 
them. His daughter did not even know 
that her own unusual name was an 
inheritance in her mother’s family, given 
her in accordance with her mother’s dyinz 
fancy. 

There is always a fascination in reading 
a page of one’s own family history, and 
for Armyne, her mother’s people had 
always had the vague attraction which 
belongs to the unknowns. She paused, with 
her eyes full of thought. 

Armine Arthur Probyn! she must be 
his namesake! Her mother, too! Until 
that moment she had not known that her 
mother had been an only child. Presently, 
still preoccupied with what was passing in 
her own mind, she went on reading. 

** You, as the only child of your mother, 
are thus the heiress-at-law of your great- 
uncle, and inherit the estate, which, by his 
will, he devised to his late widow for her 
life with contingent remainders, all of 
which are held to have failed. 

“We beg to offer our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon your accession to this 
magnificent inheritance (for the value can 
hardly be estimated at a less sum—in 
round numbers — than one million, five 
hundred thousand pounds); and we trust 
you may long be spared in its full enjoy- 
ment. “ Your faithfal Servants, 

‘RICHARD PHILLIPS AND SON.” 

The letter dropped from her hand on to 
the table, and she sat staring at it. She 
had read every word, she even understood 





what it meant, in a dull, impersonal way ; 
and yet she did not realise it in the least, 
She took up the letter, mechanically, and 
read the last paragraph again. ‘' Your 
magnificent inheritance,” ‘one million, 
five hundred thousand pounds.” She said 
the words aloud, in a calm matter of fact 
tone, and then quite suddenly their 
meaning touched her. With a sharp cry 
of intense excitement, she started to her 
feet, trembling from head to foot, the hot 
colour surging over her face and neck. 

Armyne had never felt the pinch of 
poverty, and she was naturally careless 
and indifferent about money; it had al- 
ways seemed so unimportant to her in 
its inability to purchase any of those things 
for which she most craved. And probably 
the possession of an immense fortune would, 
in itself, be a satisfaction to few women. 
It can give them only one thing for which 
& womanly woman really cares, the joy of 
giving ; and even this isa lasting happiness 
to her only on one condition—a condition 
which money cannot create—that she gives 
to some one she loves. 

But with a man the case is different. 
Power, influence, responsibility, all those 
things which the possession of great wealth 
entails, are, to a man, if he has any native 
force in him, as his native element, the 
condition under which he works best. 
The possibilities which life holds for the 
man who commands a fortune, are limited 
only by his own capacity for enjoyment, or 
ambition—the key to the position lies in 
his hand, 

It was with this thought that Armyne’s 
heart was beating so tumultuously, it was 
this, and this alone, that thrilled her with 
such a passion of excited joy. 

In one overwhelming rush of compre- 
hension, she had realised the fact of her 
wealth, and had realised, also, what it 
meant to her. It meant that she held 
in her hands a splendid gift for the man 
she loved, a gift which would bring hin— 
so it seemed to her—everything for which 
& man cares most in life, And, as the 
possibilities of the position developed be- 


fore her vivid mental vision, her natural, 


impulsive generosity rose and swelled with 
a passionate, triumphant rapture at the 
thought of giving to him, of giving him 
something so well worth having, of giving 
with both hands, royally and recklessly, 
counting the gift as nothing in the lavish- 
ness of her love. 

Her breath came quick and short, her 
eyes dilated, and shone and flashed with 
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unutterabie love, and joy, and pride. Sud- 
denly, with a swift, impetuous movement, 
she snatched up the letter again, as though 
to make sure, once more, of her happiness. 
Her eye was caught by a postscript, and, 
for an instant, her very lips turned white, 
with a sick terror of disappointment, until 
she saw that it only referred to the ease 
with which her title would be proved. 
Then, completely unstrung by that mo- 
ment’s agony and its reaction, she broke 
into low, happy sobs and tears, and sink- 
ing on her knees against the table, hid her 
face upon her trembling hands. 


CHAPTER XII. HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


“Tm so sorry that you should be alone 
all day, dear,” said Bee, solicitously. 

It was the morning of the day on which 
Miles was to come back. He was to arrive 
in the evening, and Bee was obliged to go 
home in the morning. She had just come 
into the drawing-room ready to go, and 
looking at Armyne as she spoke, she was 
struck by something in her expression— 
something which made the changeful face 
absolutely beautiful. 

“T don’t think you mind much,” she 
went on, with a little laugh as she kissed 
her. ‘I’m afraid I can’t flatter myself that 
you'll miss me one bit. You’ve got some- 
thing to look forward to, haven’t you?” 
And she thought that Armyne grew more 
beautiful still as she answered, softly : 

‘Yes, Bee.” 

‘“Poor Miles, I wonder how he is! 
You'll give him my love, Armyne. He 
will be glad to get home at any rate, and 
to have you to comfort him, dearest.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” 

The words were hardly more than an 
articulate sigh, and as she uttered them, 
Armyne took Bee’s face between her hands 
and kissed it gently. 

“Good-bye, my Bee,” she said, ‘ good- 
bye.” 

‘Good-bye, dear Armyne ; may I come 
to lunch to-morrow? I should like to see 
Miles.” And then as Armyne smiled a 
sweet, absent assent, she kissed her again, 
and was gone. 

Armyne said no word to Bee of her in- 
heritance, It had never entered her head 
todo so. The fact itself was nothing to 
her, and the significance lay too deep for 
words, 

With the sound of the street door 
closing behind the unconscious girl, it 
seemed to Armyne that the evening, which 





had seemed so far away, was brought 
suddenly veryclose. There wasnothing more 
to be done ; she need speak to no one unless 
she chose, until she spoke to Miles. She 
sank into a chair on the thought, with a 
long sigh of happiness, and, as she did so, 
a remembrance of that other day when she 
had waited for him came to her, and she 
smiled at it as if it had been somebody 
else—that poor woman, who had suffered 
so then ! 

There were no doubts, no fears in her 
mind now—not one. Sanguine and in- 
tensely imaginative, even before the news 
of her immense wealth had come to her, 
she had dwelt so incessantly and exclusively 
upon the time when she should have won 
the love for which she longed, that all the 
interval—the inevitable struggle to come 
between her love and her pride, the long 
patience and self-restraint, the unsatisfied 
hunger, which lay before her—had become 
dim to her; and in the excitement of her 
splendid inheritance, in her rapture at the 
thought of the gift with which she would 
meet him, all sense of their relative 
positions, of the barrier between them, had 
been swept completely away. 

In the drawing-room, some hours later, 
when the moment for which she hungered 
came to her, for one instant, as she 
heard her husband’s voice, she felt herself 
turn sick and giddy; then the sensation 
passed away, and with no trace of 
emotion about her, except the unquench- 
able light in her lovely eyes, she moved 
quietly to meet him as he came into the 
room. 

It is a terrible thing to read in any 
man’s features such a story as the short 
time which had passed since his brother’s 
death had written upon Miles Hammond. 
No man could have changed as he bad 
done in three weeks, except under relent- 
less, crushing pain. His face was haggard 
and worn; there were deep lines about 
his mouth and eyes which told of long- 
continued conflict ; his eyes had the hollow 
weariness which tells of long night hours 
spent in painful thought, from which there 
is no escape. 

But with it all, dominating the traces of 
suffering, dominating even the old air of 
steady strength and endurance, was a new 
expression, one that, slight as it was, 
seemed to pervade the whole man and 
change him indefinably—an expression of 
indescribably purposefal resolution. 

‘“T am very giad to see you,” said 
Armyne, in a tone which was a little 
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lower and quieter even than usual. “You 
are very punctual.” 

He took the hand which she held 


out to him, and at his touch she felt, 
with a swift rush of terror, that her 
self-possession was shaken. She knew 
that he answered her; but in her agi- 
tation the actual words he said passed by 
her unheeded. She had been so sure 
of herself, of her self-control, that the 
shock of finding herself trembling help- 
lessly under his mere touch, unnerved her 
yet more, It was an unutterable relief to 
her when he released her hand, rather 
abruptly, and turned away to take up some 
letters that were waiting for him. 

She had hardly recovered herself, how- 
ever, before he spoke again, and there was 
something in his manner towards her 
which was quite new in him—something 
which must have struck her had there 
been no change in her own mental attitude 
since they had been together last. It was 
some trivial remark that he made, but he 
made it rather lengthily, turning delibe- 
rately towards her as he spoke, with a 
quiet, courteous assumption that she would 
be interested, as if he wished to establish 
a tacit understanding that all the painful 
past was to be ignored. By the time it 
was necessary for her to speak, she was 
able to respond quietly and naturally, and 
they stood for some time talking over 
various unimportant topics. By-and-by 
she went to her table to put down a note 
he had given her, and, standing with her 
face in shadow, she said : 

** You have not told me how Clare is.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he answered, gravely and quietly : 

“She is—pretty well, I think. She has 
been wonderfully composed and brave.” 

And Tessie?” 

“ Tessie—--” his voice shook a little. 
“Poor little ‘Tessie was heart-broken at 
first ; but she is getting over it now.” 

There was a silence. Again Armyne 
was realising how little she could trust 
herself, how infinitely more difficult it 
would all be than she had understood. 
She felt half choked by the words of love 
and sympathy which she dared not utter; 
she could say nothing. Her husband ap- 
parently expected nothing from her. The 
pause was, evidently, only to enable him 
to regain control over his voice, for almost 
immediately he said that he would dress at 
once for dinner, and left the room. 

They sat down together to their téte-d- 
téte dinner ; he came to her in the drawing- 





room afterwards, Outwardly everything 
was just as it had always been with them, 
But to Armyne it seemed as though all the 
familiar forms were being gone through for 
the first time. Her own intense conscious- 
ness seemed to underlie everything, to 
assert itself at every turn, to pervade the 
very atmosphere, Every tiny detail of 
their daily life together had acquired, for 
her, an altogether new significance. 

And all the time, a background to 
everything done or said, behind every 
other thought in her mind, lay the thought 
of what she had to tell him. 

She had made no definite plan as to 
how she would do it; but she had fancied 
that they would be sitting together in the 
drawing-room after dinner. And as they 
sat at dinner together, she felt as though 
she could hardly wait so long. She was 
vaguely conscious of being very near him, 
of something in him which seemed to bring 
him curiously in touch with her, which 
made her long, even more intensely than 
before, for the moment when she could 
epeak to him those words which would be 
between herself and him alone—between 
husband and wife. 

She was sitting at the piano when he 
came upstairs, and she did not stop play- 
ing, only passed from one key into another 
and played to him; told him in the lan- 
guage of all others which expressed it best, 
something of what was in her heart, told 
him and kept her secret still. At last, 
with one long chord, soft and lingering like 
a caress, she finished, and looked across the 
room at him, as he sat, his eyes, always with 
that new expression in them, fixed on the fire. 

She rose, took from her writing-table 
the letter she had received two days 
before from Messrs. Phillips and Son, and 
went towards him. 

“‘T want to say something to you,” she 
said, softly ; and then she realised that her 
heart was beating so, that she could hardly 
speak. 

He looked up quickly, and as he moved, 
a sudden terror of what he might read in 
them made her turn her eyes away from 
his. He paused a moment, and then said, 
rather gravely and hesitatingly : 

* Yes?” 

She did not go on at once. In the in- 
tensity of her feeling she did not think of 
sitting down, but stretching out one hand, 
steadied herself against a high - backed 
chair which stood near her. All words 
seemed to desert her except those which 
would tell him the bare fact. 
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“We are not very rich, are we?” she 
said, faintly, at last. 

He turned in his chair with a movement 
which was at once surprised and curiously 
relieved. 

“No,” he said ; “we are rather poor.” 
He hesitated a moment, and then said: 
“Is there—is there anything you want ?” 

She made a swift gesture of dissent, and 
went on: 

“T have often fancied that you do not 
like your profession,” 

Again he looked at her wonderingly. 
He did not like it, there was much in it 
that he disliked intensely; but he was 
not a man who was given to idle 
complaint. 

pe You are quite right,” he said, briefly. 
“cs eg 

She interrupted him. She was standing 
upright now, nervously twisting the letter 
she held. 

“If you had money—a very great deal 
of money, you would be able to leave the 
army, you would be able to do whatever 
you liked best?” 

He laughed pleasantly. 

“Quite true,” he answered. ‘ But I 
never shall have a great deal of money.” 

* You will—you have !” 

The words broke from her in a quick 
whisper, and she sank into the chair by 
which she stood and hid her face in her 
trembling hands. He watched her for a 
moment in unutterable amazement, and 
then said, gently : 

“Will you try and tell me what you 
mean ?” 

She let her hands fall from her face, but 
she did not look up, as she answered, in a 
low trembling voice : 

“ Will you read it?” and stretching out 
her hand, she gave him the letter. He took 
it from her, and paused with it in his hand, 
glancing from the envelope to the bent head 
before him. Then he drew it out and 
read it. 

As he unfolded it she lifted her head, 
and watched him as he read. She saw the 
hot blood rush to his forehead for one 
instant, and then she saw that he turned 
white to the lips. She saw his expression 
change gradually, from perplexity to in- 
credulity, from incredulity to something 
indefinable which terrified her; then the 
muscles set themselves like iron as he 
sat motionless, his eyes rigidly fixed 
upon the paper, round which his fingers 
had clenched themselves tightly. 

There was no sound in the room. 





Armyne could not trust herself to speak, 
could not trust herself even to move. A 
chill sense of disappointment, of fear, was 
stealing over her. What she dreaded she 
did not know, she only felt that she was 
going to receive a terrible blow. 

At last—hours afterwards it seemed to 
her—he spoke, and as his voice fell upon her 
ear, she felt that they were no longer in 
touch with one another, that in the little 
interval since he had spoken last, he had 
passed utterly out of her reach, parted 
from her by something as intangible as it 
was immoveable. 

His voice was hard and strained, and he 
hardly moved as he mechanically held out 
the letter for her to take again, saying : 

“T congratulate you.” 

Armyne did not take the letter—did not 
even see it. Everything seemed to be 
slipping away from her as in some terrible 
dream! With a despairing impulse to 
arrest it, to make some effort to save 
herself, she rose unconsciously to her feet, 
and stood looking down at him, moving 
instinctively even then so that he should 
not see her face, 

“Not me,” she said, and the words 
sounded choked and difficult. ‘It is 
nothing to me. You—you—it will be 
yours.” 

He turned from her without speaking, and 
there was a moment's silence—silence in 
which the rapid beating of her heart seemed 
almost to suffocate her. Then in a 
strained, insistent voice, which seemed to 
force an answer from him, she repeated her 
words : 

“Tt will be yours.” 

“ That is impossible,” 

“Impossible!” The word was almost 
a cry, and she stopped herself at once, 
struggling fiercely for composure, Her 
nerve was giving way, her self-control was 
slipping from her inch by inch, her head 
and heart seemed to be throbbing and 
burning in one wild confusion of pain. 
There was another silence, and then Miles 
Hammond rose. 

“We had better understand one an- 
other once for all,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
generosity itself to wish it; but to live 
upon my wife’s money would be—intoler- 
able to me. You will use it as you please, 
Anything that I can do to take business 
trouble off your hands, I shall do gladly ; 
but, I must ask you always to remember— 
what I shall never forget—that the money 
is yours.” 

She looked at him for an instant, as he 
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faced her with that hard, set expression 
on his face; an expression as utterly un- 
like himself as was the voice in which he 
had just spoken to her. Then, hardly 
knowing what she did, conscious of nothing 
but that all self-control was being swept 
from her in one rush of passionate love 
and pain, she turned and left him. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


‘‘IT COULDN'T have believed it, Miles ; 
I couldn’t, indeed.” 

Mrs, Calthorpe’s placid voice was actu- 
ally tremulous with reproach and wounded 
feeling, and her words were followed by 
an awkward pause. Miles was standing 
near her with one hand resting heavily on 
the mantelpiece, as if the pressure helped 
him to maintain his quiet attitude. They 
were in his own drawing-room, and at the 
tea-table sat Armyne, also very still, with 
every line of her graceful figure suggesting 
strain and tension of feeling. Near her 
was Bee, leaning forward, with a startled, 
puzzled expression on her pleasant face, 
and a dawning anxiety in her eyes, which 
were fixed first on Armyne, and then on 
Miles as he spoke at last, in answer to her 
mother’s words. 

“T am more sorry than I can say that 
you should be hurt, Aunt Harry,” was all 
he said. 

“Tf I could understand why you should 
not have told us,” responded Mrs, Cal- 
thorpe, plaintively, turning to Armyne. 
“To read of such a thing in a newspaper ! 
I do assure you, my dear, that when I saw 
the words, ‘Mrs. Miles Hammond,’ and 
‘One million, five hundred thousand 
pounds,’ I didn’t believe my own eyes. I 
said to Bee and her papa, ‘It isn’t pos- 
sible!’ If I could understand what made 
you keep it a secret.” 

Armyne had made not the faintest at- 
tempt to respond, either by word or 
gesture, and Mrs, Calthorpe addressed her 
last questioning words to Miles, with an 
uneasy feeling that sudden accession to a 
large fortune had had an unfortunate 
effect upon Armyne’s charming ways and 
manner. And Miles, thus appealed to, 
answered in the steadily-controlled voice 
in which he had spoken before : 

“There was no deliberate intention of 
keeping it a secret, I assure you.” 

‘But it has been a secret all the same, 
Miles. I don’t want to make you feel un- 
comfortable, my dears, but I must say that 





both your uncle and myself are very much 
hurt. That you, Miles, who have been 
like our son, should not care to tell us 
that such a wonderful piece of fortune had 
come to you!” 

“ Not to me—to my wife.” 

He did not look at Armyne as he spoke. 
It had already struck Bee as being very 
strange that, though her mother’s re- 
proaches had fallen impartially on both, 
the husband and wife had made no attempt 
to make common cause together, had never 
even looked at one another. And there 
was something in his hard, low voice which 
disconcerted even the serenely imperceptive 
Mrs. Calthorpe for the moment. Only for 
the moment, though. 

“ Well, well,” she went on, amiably, 
her grievance retiring into the background 
before the wonderful fact itself, ‘that is 
the same thing in your case, isn’t it? And 
what are your plans? Do you think of 
leaving the army, Miles? Shall you——” 

Miles stopped her suddenly. 

‘Aunt Harriet,” he said, in a voice 
which was almost stern in its grave 
authority, ‘please say no more, The sub- 
ject is a most painfal one to myself and to 
my wife. We shall only cause her un- 
necessary annoyance by discussing it 
further,” 

With a sudden movement Armyne lifted 
herself swiftly from her reclining attitude, 
in which there had been so little repose. 

“You are mistaken,” she said to her 
husband, looking him full in the face with 
eyes that seered literally to flame with 
passion as they met his, ‘ Tell your aunt 
now what she must know sooner or later : 
The money which my husband tells you is 
mine, not his, Mrs. Calthorpe, is likely to 
be little use to either of us. My husband 
is good enough to tell me that I may 
spend it as I please, for my own purposes ; 
for himself he will have none of it, The 
domestic arrangements which he ap- 
parently contemplates would be peculiar, 
to say the least !” 

Her voice, which had sharpened slightly 
as she went on, as if with unendurable 
pain, ceased abruptly, and Mrs, Calthorpe 
looked helplessly from wife to husband 
with an expression of incredulous dismay. 

‘* My dears,” she faltered, gently, “I—I 
don’t think I quite understand.” 

As suddenly as it had leapt up, Armyne’s 
passion seemed to have sunk down again. 
Her face was only a little whiter, the hand 
which lay in her lap was only a little more 
rigidly clenched, as she answered, in a 
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cold, hard tone, the assumed carelessness 
of which made it colder and harder still : 

“Tt is a little difficult to understand, 
yet the fact is simple enough. My hus- 
band declines to make any use whatever 
of my money. He has enlightened views 
on the subject of married women’s 
property.” 

Mrs. Calthorpe turned to Miles with an 
expression of absolute horror. 

‘My dear boy!” was all she said, but 
the three words were as eloquent as a whole 
sentence. ‘ My dear boy!” 

There was a moment's silence. Miles 
had made no movement since Armyne’s 
first impetuous words had frustrated his 
attempts at silencing Mrs, Calthorpe, and 
still he did not speak. After that moment’s 
contemplation of him, Mrs, Calthorpe re- 
covered herself a little, and proceeded, as 
usual, to take the most cheerful view pos- 
sible of an unfortunate prospect. 

“ You will think better of it, by-and-by, 
dear Miles,” she said reassuringly, making 
a valiant effort to speak as though she 
believed what she said. ‘You were 
always a little—a little—well, Quixotic, you 
know; but this would be rather—rathor 
too foolish, wouldn’t it? When you get 
used to the idea, you will see it quite 
differently. Your uncle is quite excited, I 
assure you. Yon must come and dine with 
us, you and Armyne, and have a chat with 
him. Now, Bee, dear, we must really be 
going.” 

Mrs. Calthorpe had risen as she spoke 
with some alacrity. She had an uneasy 
feeling that, in cases of difference between 
husband and wife, argument and mediation 
should be carried on in private and separate 
interviews, or the position of the mediator 
was likely to become difficult. Miles made 
no attempt to contradict her prophetic 
utterances ; but there was something about 
his steady silence which suggested, as no 
words could have done, absolute, immove- 
able fixity of purpose, and Mrs. Calthorpe 
said good-bye to him rather coldly—coldly 
for her, at least—moved by the thought 
that it would be absolutely wrong of him 
if he persisted in such a ridiculous deter- 
mination. 

““Good-bye, my dear,” she said to 
Armyne, as she kissed her. “I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, you and 
Miles too.” Mrs, Calthorpe spoke the last 
words very seriously, and she secretly 
flattered herself, most impressively, turu- 
ing as she did so towards Miles. She was 
holding Armyne’s hands in both her own 





so that the latter was obliged to turn also, 
and as her husband’s eyes met hers, it 
struck Bee that Miles looked at his wife as 
if she were a stranger, with a distant 
reserve in his face which she had never 
before seen in it. Then Armyne turned 
suddenly towards her, as she stood waiting 
to say good-bye. Her voice was very 
quick and strained, and the hand which 
she laid on the girl’s arm was trembling. 

“Bee,” she said, “won't you stay and 
sleep here? May I keep her, Mrs, Cal- 
thorpe ?” 

And as Bee turned to her, with a low, 
‘Please, mother?” Mrs, Calthorpe con- 
sented comfortably, and went downstairs 
with Miles. 

There was a silence in the drawiug-room. 
For the first time since she had known 
Armyne, Bee felt as though she dared not 
speak to her. She stood by the fire, 
watching the flames with preoccupied eyes, 
while Armyne moved about the room, and 
finally sat down to her writing-table. 
Bat she did not speak, and in spite of all her 
efforts to appear employed, Bee saw that 
she was listening, listening intently, until 
the door of Miles’s smoking-room down- 
stairs closed audibly, and then she saw 
that with that sound her listening ceased. 
Then Bee made a great effort, and going 
across the room to where Armyne sat, she 
said : 

‘ Armyne, dear, I am so sorry.” 

Armyne startled violently, but she spoke, 
after a moment, quietly and coldly, as Bee 
had never heard her speak until that 
afternoon. 

“Sorry for what, Bee?” she said, 
without looking up. Bee felt repulsed. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” she said. “ Don’t 
be vexed with me, dear, please. I cannot 
bear to see it, and not to—to say— 
something.” 

“To see what ?” 

If Bee had been an older woman she 
would probably have said no more; but 
being what she was, a young, inexperienced, 
and very affectionate girl, she went on, 
hesitatingly : 

* To see—to see how—how hurt you are,” 
she said, “ that you and Miles—tosee how 
dreadfully this money has changed every- 
thing! Oh, Armyne dearest, [ am so very, 
very sorry.” The pleasant voice trembled 
a little, and Armyne, turning suddenly, 
saw that there were tears in the affec- 
tionate brown eyes. She rose with a 
little hard laugh, and moved away. 

**You’ve made a mistake, Bae,” she 
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said, “It’s very sweet of you to care so 
much ; but this money business makes no 
real difference. Hurt! No, I’m not 
hurt! I am _ humiliated and insulted 
beyond words.” She stopped, catching 
her breath, sharply. Then, before Bee 
could recover from her surprise and dismay, 
she went on again, speaking rapidly and 
impetuously as if impelled by an irresis- 
tible desire to force the words she uttered 
upon herself—a desire which made Bee’s 
presence a mere excuse, and an excuse 
which all the time she half disdained. 

“Something of the kind was sure to 
happen, sooner or later,” she said. “It is 
absurd to shut one’s eyes to the truth. 
This money business is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, except as it points the position in 
which we stand to one another, and brings 
the bare fact home to us.” She had an 
envelope in her hand which she had held un- 
consciously when she rose from the writing- 
table, and, in the moment’s pause that 
followed, she tore it fiercely into little 
shreds, and let them flutter unnoticed to 
the ground. ‘“ What does it matter, after 
all?” she went on recklessly. “It has 
changed nothing, this money, nothing at 
all. We have never cared for one another, 
my husband and I!” 

With a breathless exclamation of pity 
and incredulity, Bee broke in upon her. 

“* Armyne, Armyne,” she cried, “it isn’t 
true—oh, it isn’t true,” 

With another of those low laughs, which 
seemed to ring with such inexpressible 


pain and bitterness, Armyne turned 
passionately towards her: 
“Not true,” she repeated. “My dear 


Bee, it’s often true. Your cousin and I 
were like heaps of other people; only all 
marriages of the kind are not such failures 
as ours has been. All that this question 
of the money does, is to force me to realise 
a little more keenly how little he likes me, 
and how little I like him. I knew it all 
before, and so did he. Itis nothing new. 
You are a child, Bee. Don’t talk of things 
you know nothing about.” 

She had come swiftly up to the girl as 
she spoke, and on the last words she 
touched her lightly on the shoulder with 
a gesture which was indescribably reckless 
and callous. 

Then something in the expression of the 
girl’s face seemed suddenly to arrest the 
tide of her bitter vehemence. She stopped, 
abruptly, her whole face changed, and she 
caught the girl’s hands in both of hers. 
“Oh, Bee!” she cried, “;oh Bee, Bee, 


Bee, don’t look at me like that, don’t look 
at me like that. Do I seem to you so 
wicked? Are you afraid of me, Bee?” 

She had drawn the girl close to her, and 
as she met her eyes, Bee laid her cheek 
gently to hers. 

“T love you, Armyne,” she said, and her 
voice was subdued and shocked. “I shall 
love you always. Only—it is so dreadful, 
oh, it’s so dreadful.” 

For one moment Armyne held her tightly 
in her arms, and Bee could feel that her 
heart was throbbing heavily. Then, with- 
out another word, she pushed the girl 
from her, and went out of the room. 

As the door closed, Bee sat down 
mechanically. She was startled and horri- 
fied by what had passed almost beyond 
the power of thought or comprehension, 
That Miles and Armyne did not love each 
other, never had loved, and never could 
love each other, was a revelation for which 
she had been utterly unprepared, and it 
seemed for the moment absolutely to stun 
her. And not only was the fact itself 
so terrible to her, but Armyne’s tone and 
manner had shocked her inexpressibly. 

By-and-by she became aware that her 
cheek was wet, and putting up her hand- 
kerchief to wipe it, she found herself crying 
helplessly. 

She was very angry with herselfi—Bee 
was not given to crying—and she was still 
more annoyed when she became aware that 
the door was opening, and Miles was 
coming into the room. She dried her eyes 
hastily, and murmuring something inco- 
herent about getting ready for dinner, was 
going out of the room. But in spite of 
all her efforts, her voice was very far from 
steady, and Miles said, quickly : 

“Ts there anything the matter?” 

She hesitated a moment, and glanced at 
him shyly. She felt as though his 
trouble, now that she knew of it, made 
him as unfamiliar to her as Armyne had 
become, and only to be regarded from 
a distance, with shrinking, pitying awe. 
But as her eyes fell on the familiar 
face, all these feelings melted completely 
in a rush of overflowing love, loyalty, and 
sympathy. It was Miles, her dear old 
Miles. Trouble, whatever caused it, could 
only make her love him more, and stand 
by him more staunchly. The girlish desire 
to tell him how sorry she was, to try to 
comfort him, took sudden possession of her. 

“ Armyne has been talking to me,” she 
said, in a low, choked voice. ‘ Oh, Miles, 








I am so sorry.” 
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Miles’s face had been very white when 
he came into the room, and, as he met her 
pitying eyes, he turned yet whiter. 

. “Thank you,” he said, almost inaudibly. 

“If—if you could only do as she wishes 
now, Miles, about this money, don’t you 
think everything might be better? Oh, 
Miles, it is so dreadful for you.” 

Miles turned and looked at her as though 
he hardly understood. 

“Everything might be better,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ What do you mean, Bee? What 
has—my wife—said ?” 

There was something so cold and distant 
in the tone in which he spoke the last 
words, that Bee felt for a moment as 
though it could not be Armyne of whom 
Miles spoke like that. 

“Don’t mind my knowing, Miles,” she 
faltered. ‘ We've been like brother and 
sister, haven’t we? you and I. She told 
me—that—about—— Oh, Miles, I thought 
you loved each other so.” 

‘* And she has told you the truth.” 

There was no answer, only Bee, standing 
with bent head and averted face, silently 
stretched out her hand, and he took it, 
crushed it for a moment in his own, and 
then dropped it and turned away. At 
last Bee went softly up to him, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Miles,” she said, entreatingly, “ won't 
you thiok of it again? -I don’t know how 
to explain what I mean, but won’t it make 
it all much worse if Armyne is rich, and 
you are poor? Miles, dear, she can’t help 
it; and you'll get—oh so dreadfully far 
away from one another, don’t you see? If 
you could share it—if you both felt it be- 
longed to you both, wouldn’t it be a kind 
of hond——” 

He interrupted her with a suppressed 
vehemence that almost frightened her. 

“A bond!” he said. “A bond!” 
Then he stopped himself, and went on 
very gently and gravely, looking down at 
her with a certain resolute determination 
in his eyes—a determination to face her. 

“ Bee,” he said. ‘It is impossible. 
Won’t you try and believe me, when I tell 
you that it would be contemptible in me to 
take money from my wife?” 

** Miles 4 

He stopped her, kindly, 
firmly. 

‘“‘T can’t argue it,” he said, “ only—it 
is impossible.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Bee, with her eyes still on the pain-worn 
face looking down at her, said, simply : 





but very 





“Don’t say any more, Miles; it doesn’t 
matter to me what any one else thinks, I 
shall believe in you still. If I can help 
you any way you'll let me, won’t you?” 

He took the hand which she held out to 
him, almost unconsciously, as a pledge o 
her faith and affection for him, and held it 
fora moment. Then he said, only : 

“ Thank you, Bee,” and wrung it hard, 
as Armyne, ready for dinner, gracefal, 
disdainful and more unapproachable than 
ever, came into the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. BEE, 


Bre CALTHORPE was alone in Armyne’s 
drawing-room, apparently waiting for some 
one. It was a hot September morning, 
but Bee, in her white dress and big hat, 
standing there in the cool, shaded room, as 
she put on her gloves, was a refreshing 
object to look at. 

There was an undefinable air about her 
of being very much at home in the room, 
and so indeed she was. In the six months 
that had passed away, all her old interests 
had become entirely subordinate, she had 
become altogether absorbed in one idea— 
Miles and Armyne. 

It was so dreadful for them, she said to 
herself, piteously. If they had not loved 
each other, at least they had not been 
unhappy before Armyne’s money came, 
and now there seemed to be always a wall 
of ice between them! The change in 
their faces as they looked at one another, the 
sound of their voices as they spoke to one 
another—everything which told, as every 
thing about them did, of the impassable gulf 
which had opened between them, was a 
never lessening pain and shock to her. 

She was with them constantly. Little 
by little, insensibly to themselves, each had 
come to look to her for protection against 
their painful dual solitude, to regard her 
as standing, as it were, between them. 

She was staying with them now, while 
her father and mother were in Norway. 
Armyne had declined to go away. To Mrs. 
Calthorpe she gave no reason, listening 
indifferently to all that lady’s reasonings, 
To her husband only she told the truth— 
that she would accept nothing from him 
that was not absolutely necessary. 

Bee had finished buttoning her glove, 
and was turning to look at the clock on 
the mantelpiece, when Miles came into the 
room dressed in uniform. 

“Ready, Bee?” he said. 
always punctual |” 


“You are 
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His face had become much more stern 
and set during the last six months, and 
the hair about his temples was streaked 
slightly with grey; there was a heavy 
air of patient sadness always about him 
now, which made him look a much older 
man than he was. His face had softened 
stightly, however, as his eyes fell on Bee, 
and as she turned towards him, it softened 
still further into a smile. 

“How nice you look, Miles!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’ve not seen you in uniform 
for a long time.” 

His smile deepened into one of amuse- 
ment at her enthusiasm, and then it died 
away rather suddenly. 

“ Has Clare written ?” he said. 

“No,” she answered. “Armyne ex- 
pected to hear this morning. I suppose 
she bas not decided yet.” 

“That is not like Clare, either; her 
plans are like herself,” he responded. 
“She is due at Glen Muir next week— 
unless che has put it off.” 

Clare Hammond had gone abroad very 
soon efter her husband’s death, taking 
her children with her. Very little had 
been heard from her, until about a fort- 
night before, when she had written to 
Armyne to say that she would be passing 
through London, on her way to Scotland, 
where she was going to stay with some 
very old friends, and that she would 
like to break the journey at her sister’s 
house. To such a letter only one answer, 
of course, was possible. Armyne had 
written it, expecting to hear at once when 
Clare would arrive ; but, as yet, no letter 
had come. 

“Perhaps she won’t come just now, 
aiter all?” said Bee, cheerfully. “1 
wouldn’t say so to Armyne, of course, but 
I hope she won’t. Now you must make 
haste and change, Miles, it’s rather late. 
Pat on your helmet before you go, though— 
just for a moment. I do £0 like you in it.” 

He had just come off parade, and was in 
full uniform, and he obeyed her with 
another slight smile, 

“You do look nice,” she said, ad- 
miringly. ‘Nicer than you used to, I 
think.” 

She stopped. She was thinking, with a 
fresh thrill of sympathy, how changed his 
face was, even now that he was smiling, 
since she had seen it Jast under the helmet. 
Then she turned suddenly towards the 
open door, through which they could see 
the staircase, and her face and voice 
changed altogether. 








“Here is Armyne,” she said. And as 
they watched her coming down the stairs 
towards them, Bee knew that the smile 
had died from Miles’s face, and that the 
heavy pain had settled on it again. 

It would have been inevitable, under 
any circumstances, that, as time went on, 
Bee should unconsciously take the part 
either of the husband or wife ; as a matter 
of fact, her feelings had been biassed im- 
mediately and instinctively. The first 
shocked feeling which Armyne had excited 
in her had passed away, but though she 
never defined it, the impression remained, 
and nothing could ever reinstate Armyne 
in her old place in Bee’s youthful esti- 
mation. The love and sympathy which 
had gone out from her to Miles, on the 
contrary, on that first evening, had grown 
in her ever since, 

It was from no deliberate conviction on 
her part. She never thought of weighing 
husband against wife, she never analysed 
either ber own feelings or the position 
itself; but everything combined to draw her 
sympathies, insensibly to herself, to Miles. 
She was bound to him by all the force 
of old affection and association in the 
first place, She could not help seeing— 
especially since she had been staying in 
the house — that in all the trivial, 
jarring details of their unhappy life, his 
wife was invariably in the wrong. 
Struggle as she would, the hard disdain 
in which she strove to wrap herself was 
always failing Armyne ; her undisciplined 
temper was always breaking out into hot, 
upreasoning speech, loosed by no apparent 
outward cause, but by the restless misery 
within her, only to be forced back again, 
more fiercely, by her unconquerable pride. 
Bee loved her dearly still; her affection, 
once given, was not easily to be turned 
away, and, proud and hard as she was 
to every one else, to the girl herself 
Armyne was always tender; but she was 
disappointed in her, and the disappoint- 
ment of youth, even when it is as undefined 
as was Bee’s, knows neither compromise 
nor palliation. 

But now, as Armyne came slowly to- 
wards them, Bee’s face softened again. 

“ Miles,” she said, in a low voice, “she 
looks so dreadfully ill.” 

He turned towards her with a start, 
and a look in his eyes which she had 
never seen there before. 

“Do you think 20%” he said. ‘Do 
you think so?” Then as his wife came in, 
he turned abruptly away. 
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Armyne did, as Bee said, look terribly 
ill, She was very thin, her figure had lost 
its graceful outlines, and her hands looked 
almost transparent. And every line of her 
face told of passion and bitterness and pain 
—of wild rebellious struggle, and fierce 
fires of suffering, in which all her gracious, 
tender instincts were being scorched away, 
in which nothing could live but the hard 
cynical recklessness in which she strove, 
so vainly, to crush and hide her misery, 
even from herself. Only her eyes were 
unchanged, and there was something 
most pathetic about their miserable beauty 
in that worn, haggard face. 

For three days now she had been in fall 
possession of her inheritance; all the 
necessary legal forms had been gone 
through, and the money lay at her hand, 
to all outward appearance to be used as 
she should choose. And up to the present 
she had simply ignored it. Some definite 
arrangement could not be much longer 
delayed ; her husband knew it, and Bee 
knew it, and the knowledge hung over them 
all like an oppressive cloud ; but, as yet, no 
word had been spoken. 

She took no notice of her husband. She 
had seen his movement on her entrance— 
there was never a look, or gesture of his, 
of which she was unconscious—and every 
nerve was quivering with the pang which 
it had sent through her; her voice was 
only a little harder than usual as she 
spoke, and she drew the girl to her 
with a nervous, tremulous touch, and 
a quick, unconscious pressure of her 
fingers. 

* You are ready, Bee?” she said, ‘My 
dear, how nice you look!” giving little 
finishing touches to the girl’s hair and hat 
as she spoke, 

“Shall I give it up, and stay at home, 
Armyne?” said Bee, anxiously. “ You 
look so white. I will in a minute, if you 
would like to have me, Itis only that J 
don’t like to leave Miles to go alone. The 
heat has knocked you up, I’m sure,” 

Before Armyne could speak, Miles 
crossed the room, and was standing close 
to them, looking straight into her face. 

* Will you not let me take you away?” 
he said, in a low voice, speaking very 
quickly and directly, as if with a sudden, 
determined effort. ‘Or if you would go 
with Bee—to the sea, to the country, 
abroad——” 

Armyne, still with that clinging touch 
on Bee which she had never wholly with- 
drawn, interrupted him with a proud, pas- 








sionate gesture of the head, which Bee was 
getting to know well. 

“You know that I will not,” she said. 

There was a hardly perceptible pause as 
they looked into one another’s face, and 
then, with a slight inclination of his head, 
Miles turned and left the room. 

Armyne did not speak. She still held 
Bee, half-unconsciously, apparently, and 
absently touched and re-touched a fold in 
some lace at the girl’s throat with shaking 
fingers. And for a moment or two Bee, 
too, was silent. She had flashed hotly at 
Armyne’s words, and her young face was 
full of indignation. 

‘What time do you expect Dick and 
Letty t” she said, at last. 

She spoke coldly and stiffly, and she 
thought no more of letting Miles go alone. 
Armyne started slightly, and, lifting her 
head, looked at her vaguely, with some- 
thing in her eyes that softened the girl in 
spite of herself. 

“Dick and Letty?” repeated Armyne. 
‘“‘Oh—yes, he is coming to say good-bye, is 
he not 3” 

For Dick Baron’s wildest dreams were 
realised. In the midst of her pain, 
Armyne had thought of that little 
love- story, and the only use she made 
of her money had been to help the lovers, 
Dick was to have such a start as he had 
never dreamt of, and he was sailing for 
Australia in a few days, with every pros- 
pect of coming back in a year’s time to 
marry Letty, and carry her off in triumph, 

“You will like to see them, won’t you?” 
said Bee, more gently. And then, as 
Miles, having changed his uniform, came 
down the stairs, she went on, quickly : 
“We're late, I’m afraid. Good-bye, dear. 
Give my love to Dick and the fature Mrs. 
Dick, won’t you? We must make haste, 
Miles.” 

Miles did not pass the drawing-room 
door. He stood an instant with his eyes 
fixed on his wife, as she stood with her 
back to him, absently pulling at a flower 
she had taken from a vase, and then he 
turned, and followed Bee. 

The expedition on which they were 
bound was a hobby of a certain Miss 
Fellowes, an old friend of Mrs. Calthorpe’s, 
She was a lady whose charitable work 
included a great deal of vigorously or- 
ganised amusement for the poor, and all 
through the summer she had devoted her- 
self energetically to conducting parties of 
various descriptions for “a day’s fresh air,” 
as she expressed it, to equally various 
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parts of the country. To-day she was | 
taking a little party of some hundreds of | 
working girls to a large country place, 
which had been lent to her for the purpose 
by one of those wealthy and generous 
friends of whom philanthropists of Miss | 
Fellowes’s somewhat obtrusive type seem | 
always to have such an unlimited supply. | 

‘The expedition was not much in Miles | 
Hammond’s line; but the generous | 
friends themselves were on the Continent, | 
Miss Fellowes was rather at a loss for | 
helpers, and she had never been known | 
to take ‘‘ No” for an answer. Accordingly, | 
when Bee and Miles arrived, they were | 
immediately installed in the dinner-tent, 
Miles as carver before an enormous joint 
of beef, Bee with an equally unwieldy 
dish of potatoes. 

Bee thought that she had never seen so 
many girls or so much food before, and 
for a moment the clatter of tongues, and 
knives and forks, and the hot, “ dinnery ” 
atmosphere, made her feel quite giddy. 
Then the sight of a potato-less maiden 
close to her roused her practical helpful- 
ness, and in another minute she was going 
briskly down the table, and enjoying the 
novelty. There were three long, narrow 
tables running the whole length of the 
tent, and the space between was so narrow 
that there was barely room for two people 
to pass each other. Bee was too com- 
pletely absorbed in her duties as parlour- 
maid to observe that, coming towards her 
along the same narrow passage, equally 
absorbed in supplying the next table with 
cabbage, was a gentleman. At last, per- 
fectly unconscious of one another’s vicinity, 
they met in the middle; she stepped back | 
with her potatoes, he stepped back with 
his cabbage, and the inevitable collision 
was an accomplished fact. 

“1 beg your pardon,” exclaimed he, 

I beg your pardon,” said she, 

Then they turned suddenly. 

* Miss Calthorpe !” said he. 

“Mr. Woulfe!” said she. 
they both laughed. 

“We can’t shake hands,” said Bee, trying | 
to hope that her face had not turned as | 
pink as she thought. 

“We can’t,” he responded. “I am so | 
glad tosee you. I’d no idea you would | 
be here.” 

“T’m much more surprised than you 
are,” retorted Bee, “I thought—oh the 
potatoes are getting cold and so are the | 
cabbages! We shall meet again by- | 
and-by.” 





And then 








Woulfe did not seem to consider himeelf 
snubbed, to judge from his face as he 
passed on his way with his cabbage— 
perhaps he had seen more than she intended 
in that transparent, candid face. 

Perhaps it was accident, and perhaps it 
was not, which arranged that he and Bee 
should be told off to superintend the 
gambols of the same detachment of girls; 
it was certainly not accident which made 
them the very last of the party, as it 
trooped back to the tent for tea. 

It was very cool and quiet in the park, 
and it was certain to be neither the one 
nor the other in the tent. It is tiring 
work, too, amusing one’s fellow-creatures. 
Besides, when you meet a person you 
believed to be in America, you naturally 
want to know why he is not in America— 
and he naturally wishes to tell you—and 
perhaps they did not notice that they were 
walking slowly, and the others were 
walking fast. 

“T came back rather suddenly,” Woulfe 
told her, “I arrived two days ago, and 
yesterday I had to finish up the—the 
business I went about.” He spoke the 
last words rather diffidently, with a 
deprecating glance, as if he hoped she 
would not laugh, but expected that she 
would. Butshe did not. Her face was 
softer, and less sternly, youthfully 
practical than usual, and Woulfe, though 
he did not understand the difference, 
thought she had grown sweeter than ev er. 

“T met Miss Fellowes yesterday,” he 
went on, “and she pressed me into this. 
She knows I like to make myself as useful 
as I can.” 

“And are you glad to be in England 
again?” asked Bee. And then she felt 
herself turn crimson, as he looked at her 
for an instant and said, very simply: 

al 


CHAPTER XV. INTERRUPTED. 


Ir was past ten o'clock before Bee and 
Miles reached home that night, but Bee 
did not seem to be tired. There was a 
soft, bright colour in her cheeks, and in 
her eyes a light which had never shone 
there before ; and in her voice and man- 
ner, a8 she stood in the drawing-room 
talking to Armyne, there was something 
curiously gentle and preoccupied. 

She told Armyne all about the girls, and 
Miss Fellowes, and the place, and then she 
said, bending her head a little to take off 
her hat as she spoke : 
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‘‘Mr. Woulfe was there, Armyne. He 
came back two days ago. Somebody has 


lent him a house-boat, and he asked me if 


I thought you would go down and spend 
the day on Thursday. I said I—I thought 
you would like it.” 

Armyne was sitting just as Bee had 
found her when she came in, with no 
pretence of any occupation near her, with 
such an air of quiet and repose about her 
as had not touched that restless figure for 
many months. Her face was very pale, 
and all the muscles, which had been so 
strained and set, were curiously softened 
and relaxed, giving it a look of peace, and 
also of utter exhaustion, about which there 
was something most pathetic. She had 
returned Bee’s kiss with a tender touch on 
the girl’s cheek; but, otherwise, she had 
hardly moved. And Bee, in her own 
happy preoccupation, had hardly noticed 
her. She felt dimly that Armyne looked 
less unhappy than usual, and it seemed a 
matter of course that such should be the 
case. To the eyes with which Bee was 
looking at life that night, happiness and 
beauty alone seem natural and right. 

But as Bee finished speaking, Armyne 
turned and looked at her, looked at her at 
first as though she were very far away, 
and then with a faint, sweet smile of 
gradual and complete comprehension. 

* Austin Woulfe?” she said, dreamily. 
“Yes, I remember. I am glad he has 
come back. Yes, Bee, I wiil go, of 
course,” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Bee, who was standing with her hat in her 
hand, apparently intent upon something 
amiss with its flowers, but conscious to her 
finger-tips of the gaze of those great, grey 
eyes, lifted her hot face suddenly. 

“Should you mind if I went up now, 
dear?” she said. ‘‘I—perhaps I am a 
little tired.” 

She kissed Armyne quickly, and went 
to the door; but, with her fingers on the 
handle, she turned to look back. Quite 
suddenly the hot colour rushed to her face 
again ; she crossed the room, and kneeling 
down by Armyne’s side, she put both arms 
round her neck with a close, clinging 
clasp. 

“Qh, my poor Armyne!” she mur- 
mured, softly, ‘‘Oh, my poor Armyne!” 
And the next instant she rose hastily, and 
ran out of the room. 


Armyne did not move. Her own 


cheeks had flushed faintly as she felt the 
pressure of that burning cheek, and heard 








and understood the girl’s words; but 
the colour faded again directly, and she 
was sitting in just the same quiet attitude 
when, a few minutes later, Miles came 
into the room. 

He paused a moment in the doorway, as 
if he had not expected to find her alone ; 
then he came quietly into the room. 

He did not sit down, but stood by the 
open window, near which Armyne was 
sitting, in silence for a minute or two. 
Then he said, in that distant tone in 
which he always addressed her now: 

“ Have you heard from Clare ?” 

Armyne did not start at the sound of 
his voice, but she waited a moment before 
she answered him, as if she did not take 
in the sense of his words immediately. 
She had turned her head slightly, so that 
her eyes rested upon him as he stood, 
not looking at her, but out of the window ; 
and about her gaze, which seemed to see 
nothing but that one man’s figure, there 
was @ surrender and a dependence which 
were indescribably pathetic. 

“No,” she answered, after a moment, in 
a voice which seemed to come from far 
away, “no, I have not. It is strange.” 

But the subject seemed to have no in- 
terest for her. ‘It is strange,” she re- 
peated, vaguely, and then it seemed to 
fade altogether from her mind. Changing 
her attitude for the first time, but with no 
change in the strange, soft gaze of her 
eyes, she turaed herself directly towards 
him, letting her hands rest, with a 
soft, clinging touch, on the wide arm of 
her chair. Her tone, as she spoke, was 
dreamy no longer, but very sweet and low ; 
it was a tone in which she had not spoken 
to her husband for many months. 

“JT have been waiting to speak to you,” 
she said. 

He started, and, turning quickly towards 
her, stood for a moment, his face quite 
white and strangely unsteady, as if with 
some strong, sudden rush of emotion. 
Then gradually he seemed to regain con- 
trol of himself, his face set itself into 
harder lines than before, and he bent his 
head with a grave, distant gesture. 

As she met that cold gaze, Armyne 
shivered a little. She paused a moment, 
and then leant forward, her hands clasped 
on her knee, her pale face lifted to his. 

“T want to tell you, first of all, that I 
am sorry,” she said. “It has been my 
fault, all my fault always. Our life is 
very hard for both of us, and I have 
made it worse for you I know. I have 
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been hard, and passionate, and proud. I 
am not a patient woman, and I do not 
bear disappointment well, but —I will 
try, I will—begin again. 

Her voice had grown quicker and more 
tremulous, her own words seeming to stir 
her, in spite of herself, from her strange, 
exhausted quiescence. She waited a mo- 
ment, and Miles, who had not moved 
since she began to speak, leant one hand 
heavily against the window-frame, not 
looking at her, not speaking to her. She 
crushed her fingers together, and lifting 
them locked in one another, let them fall 
again on her knee as she went on, less 
steadily : 

“We do not love each other—that is 
true—but—we were—friends. You kuow 
what has changed that. Can we not 
be—friends again ?” 

Her voice, which had grown more and 
more beseeching, broke suddenly, and 


Miles turned sharply away; buat she went 
on again, directly, hardly conscious, in the 
complete self-surrender of her appeal, that 
her voice was now so choked with tears 
that it was hardly audible. 

“T will try to tell you what it is that 
has made me want- to say this to you— 


this, and the rest I have to say,” she said, 
and when she stopped insensibly to 
struggle with the tears, her oyes seemed to 
go on for her. “Dick Baron came here 
this afternoon—Dick and the little girl he 
loves. He came to say good-bye to me. 
You know that I have helped him. They 
will be married in a year because of that. 
He thanked me—they both thanked me. 
The sight of those two children seemed 
to show me—so much, Their happi- 
ness ” she broke off abruptly with a 
sudden terror, that turned her pale face 
crimson for an instant, ouly to make it 
afterwards more deadly white. She was 
going to betray herself! That was the 
truth which had trembled on her lips then, 
the truth which he must never guess— 
that the sight of that perfect, trusting love 
and happiness had pierced through all her 
defences, bad softened her and broken her 
down, because the chord it touched was 
vibrating night and day in her own heart 
—because of her love for him ! 

In the presence of that simple boy and 
girl love, all her bitter cynicism, all her 
hardness had fallen suddenly away from 
her, the pride in which she had tried to 
steel herself had crumbled utterly to 
pieces, leaving her helpless and defenceless 
at the mercy of her own emotion, of the 





tender, hungering yearning, which refused 
to be stilled or stifled. She never thought 
of telling him the truth. Even if she had 
seen any hope in doing so, the confession 
of her love to the man who had never 
asked, never wished for it, would have 
been to her proud, delicate nature, the 
one degradation which she could not have 
borne. But ready to her hands was a 
means of sacrificing her pride as utterly 
as she longed to do, of putting into words 
all her self - surrender and submission, 
without lowering herself in her own eyes, 
or wounding her woman’s self-respect. 

When she had received the letter an- 
nouncing that her money was actually 
available, she had told herself with her 
usual disregard for the obligations and 
necessities of life, that she would never 
speak of it, that it should remain un- 
touched. She would neither use it 
herself, nor stoop to plead again with the 
man who had refused her once. Now it 
seemed to her that such an opportunity 
for reopening the subject was all she could 
kave prayed for. She could approach him 
as she so longed to do, she could plead with 
him and tell him everything—but one— 
and all the time it would be only an 
argument—he would know nothing. 

She began to speak again, forcing back 
the emotion which had shaken her so 
unexpectedly, 

“It is about—that money—that I want 
to speak to you,” she said. ‘ The happi- 
ness of those two children has shown me 
something of what money can do. Now 
that that fortune isin my hands, something, 
I suppose, must be decided about it, and 
I beg you to reconsider your decision.” 

They were the words she had arranged 
beforehand, and she had spoken them in a 
forced, even voice; but she could not 
weigh her words as she had meant to do; 
her passionate longing to prevail broke 
through, and her manner changed again 
suddenly and completely. 

“Do not try to satisfy me with small 
concessions,” she ‘said, rapidly; ‘you 
would, I suppose, hardly like to wound 
me by refusing to accept the trivialities of 
life at my hands? You might, perhaps, 
to please me, consent to live in a house 
that was mine. It would not please me; 
no half measures such as that would please 
me. Oh, I am unreasonable, perhaps; I 
caunot help my nature. If you will not 
take the money, leave the army, and use it 
as your own, neither will 1 touch it, Lat 
it be idle, Oh, think of all you might do 
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with it, the influence, the power for good it 
might be made, and take it!” 

She was leaning towards him, her hands 
clasped together, trembling from head to 
foot. She could not see his face ; only one 
clenched hand rested against the window- 
frame, and, as he began to speak, in a low, 
hoarse voice, the knuckles of that hand 
whitened with the force with which he held 
it clenched. 

“You do not understand,” he said. 

“ T—will try.” 

There was a long silence, and it seemed 
to Armyne as though, with every moment 
of suspense, her hold on herself relaxed. 
At last, through his set teeth, in a voice 
— that she could hardly hear it, he 
said : 

“T cannot explain.” 

“You will not refuse me? Oh, you will 
not refuse me ?” 

The words came from her in the merest 
whisper, like a last, despairing prayer, and 
he waited a moment, breathing slowly and 
heavily, like a man who has laboured 
beyond his strength. 

“‘T cannot take your money. I must 
refuse you,” he said, 

Then, with a low, heart-broken cry, 
Armyne rose to her feet, and stretched out 
both her hands. She had forgotten every- 
thing in the world except that she was 
repulsed, that she was farther from him 
than ever, that nothing could help her if 
he refused her now, 

“ No, no!” she cried. 
sible, it isn’t possible. 


“Tt isn’t pos- 
You don’t know 
what you're doing. Oh, is there nothing 


I can say that will touch you? Will you 
never understand? Why are you so hard, 
so utterly ungenerous to me—why $” 

She had spoken wildly and impetuously, 
hardly knowing what she said in her 
agony of despair. He did not speak, and 
his silence, the perfect stillness of his 
figure seemed to madden her. 

“Look at me,” she cried. ‘ Don’t treat 
me like this. I cannot bear it; I cannot 
bear it. I have never prayed to any one in 
all my life as I pray to you now. Take it 
from me ; take it, take it! Oh, don’t you 
understand—don’t you understand ?” 

She had poured out the words in a 
tumultuous torrent, utterly carried away 
by her passion and love, In another in- 
stant he must have known the truth. But 
just at the supreme moment—with the 
words that would have told him trembling 
on her lips—ihe tide of her passion was 
suddenly arrested. In the very height of 





her excitement, her ear had caught the 
sound of a footstep outside the door. As 
she paused, it was opened by a servant, 
and Clare Hammond, composed and self- 
possessed, looking more delicately hard 
and cold than ever in her heavy crape, 
came into the room. 

In an instant, before Miles or Armyne 
had time to do more than turn hastily 
towards her—to realise in their astonish- 
ment and excitement that it was really 
she—Clare had noted the excitement of the 
one and the set determination of the other, 
and she smiled unpleasantly as she came 
towards them. 

“T have interrupted you, I am afraid,” 
she said, in that chilly, distinct voice of 
hers. ‘You did not hear the bell? This 
is a most inconvenient time to arrive, 
Armyne. I hope you will forgive me. 
The boat was detained.” 

As if a sudden icy wind had passed over 
her, Armyne had turned deadly cold. The 
effort it had cost her to stand against 
the shock of the sudden arrest of her 
wild passion, the instinctive concentration 
of all her nervous force in the supreme 
effort to protect herself from the cruel cold 
light of those eyes had left her face rigid 
as marble. 

“ We are very glad to see you,” she said, 
and, as she spoke, she wondered if it could 
be her own voice that she heard, “ You 
have taken us by surprise.” 


CHAPTER XVI. SISTERS, 


“Ou, Miles, what is it? What has hap- 
pened ¢” 

It was the next morning, breakfast was 
just over, and Bee, alone in the dining- 
room with Miles, was standing close to him, 
with pale, shocked face. He did not 
answer her, a kind of spasm passed across 
his face, and he made a movement as if to 
signify that he could not speak. 

‘Tg it because of Clare ?” Bee went on, 
entreatingly. ‘‘ Why did she come so un- 
expectedly? Ob, what has she done to 
you both ?” 

“Clare has done nothing.” 

“Then — is it-— have you and Ar- 
myne ¢ Ob, Miles, won't you tell 
me? If you only knew how you both 
look. Oh, Miles !” 

Bee had had a rough waking. She had 
come down to breakfast in the happy, 
tender frame of mind in which she had 
gone to bed, aud she had suddenly found 
herself in an atmosphere which she could 
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neither understand nor account for. She 
felt that something terrible had happened, 
and the shock had unhinged her. There 
were tears in her eyes as she lifted them to 
Miles’s face, and her lips trembled. 

“Oh, Miles, what is it ?” she said again. 
He looked at her for a moment, and his lips 
moved as though he would have answered 
her. Then he turned, dropped into a chair 
near, and let his head fall forward on his 
arms as they rested on the table with a 
catch of his breath which was almost a sob. 
The sound was succeeded by a dead silence. 
It is a terrible thing to see a man cover 
his face, and, for a moment, Bee was too 
much aghast to move or speak. At last, 
with her girlish face quite white with pity 
and dismay, she came and knelt down by 
his side, resting her cheek against his arm. 
She did not say a word to him, but after 
another minute or two he lifted his face, 
and, turning to her, caught her hands in a 
close, convulsive pressure. 

“ Thank you, Bee,” he muttered. She 
did not seem to hear his words; she only 
gazed up into his face with frightened eyes, 
and, after another moment, he answered 
her wordless entreaty. 

“© We have all known that it must come,” 
he said, not looking at Bee, but straight 
before him over her head. ‘It has been 
hanging over us for three days. Last 
night my wife spoke again of her wishes as 
to her money. I could only say—what I 
said before, it is hopeless.” 

The tears were running fast down Bee’s 
cheek now, and as she bent her head to 
hide them, one fell on the hands in which 
he held hers clasped. He started, and 
looked at her for a moment as if he would 
have spoken. Then he turned away, and 
let his head fall again on the table, and she 
could feel that he was shaking from head 
to foot with terrible, tearless sobs. 

He had not lifted his head, though he 
was quite still, and she was still kneeling 
by his side in mute sympathy, when a 
touch on the handle of the door made her 
spring hastily to her feet. She was only 
just in time. Before she could move away, 
before Miles could rise, Clare Hammond 
had opened the door. She paused on the 
threshold, as though something in their 
attitudes had struck her. Then she came 
into the room with her usual cold, suave 
manner, and Bee wondered why she felt 
herself turn hot as she met her eyes. 

“How do you do, Bee?” said Clare, 
with a keen glance into the girl’s agitated 
face. “You did not expect to see me 





down so early, did you? Where is Ar 
myne!” She turned to Miles as she 
spoke, offering him her hand, as if to force 
him to meet her eyes. An instinctive de- 
sire to spare him the necessity of speech, 
to turn from him those hard, cold eyes 
which would read his haggard face so 
unsympathetically, made Bee reply : 

“She is in the drawing-room, I think. 
Miles, will you see, while I order break- 
fast for Clare?” 

He gave her a grateful look, which Clare 
detected, and, as he left the room, she 
said : 

“You are quite mistress here, Bee, I 
did not know.” 

Bee laughed rather shyly. She felt, 
vaguely, that there was something in 
Clare’s tone that she did not understand. 

“Tam always glad to be of use to Ar- 
myne,” she said. 

“And you and Miles are such old 
friends.” 

Bee sighed. She did not notice Clare’s 
tone, she did not notice the expression 
with which those blue eyes scanned her 
face. She was thinking how little Miles’s 
old friend could do for him now. 

“Yes,” she said, absently, “such old 
friends,” 

And then Armyne came in, followed by 
a servant with breakfast for Clare; and 
Bee turned away, and walking slowly to 
the window, stood there, looking out with 
unseeing eyes upon the sunny street. 

There was not a trace of colour in Ar- 


myne’s face, her very lips were perfectly 


white. Her eyes were sunken and lustre- 
less, and under them were heavy shadows. 
She came swiftly into the room, received 
Clare’s kiss, made the conventional en- 
quiries as to whether she had slept well, 
and so on, in a hard, mechanical way, 
utterly unlike herself. 

And not a line in her face, not a tone 
in her voice, was lost upon the woman 
whose keen, veiled scrutiny never relaxed 
for an instant, to whom each tone and line 
gave cruel satisfaction. 

Not for one moment had Clare Ham- 
mond been deceived, that night in the 
shrubbery at Abbots Court. Baffled and 
thrown back upon herself, she had re- 
mained perfectly convinced of the truth; 
and the white heat of her hatred had grown 
only fiercer as it smouldered on in her heart, 
not only against her step-sister, but against 
the man who had checkmated her. Clare 
was incapable of passion. Hers was the 
slow, unappeaseable hatred which may be 
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hidden for years, but which is never to be 
quenched, to which the sight of suffering in 
its object, after any lapse of time, is a cruel 
pleasure, which will wait an eternity for 
revenge. 

And as she sat there breakfasting, talk- 
ing in that high-pitched, clear voice of 
hers, she was planning, calculating, feeling 
her way inch by inch to her end, Ever 
since their marriage she had told herself 
that her time must inevitably come ; that 
Miles and Armyne would forge a weapon 
for her, sooner or later, with their own 
hands. She had taken them by surprise 
designedly ; but she had hardly hoped for 
all that she had gained by doing so. She 
knew nothing of Miles’s refusal to make 
use of Armyne’s money, nothing of the 
breach between them ; she put her own 
construction on what she had seen the 
night before; on the altered looks and 
tones of Miles and Armyne ; above all, on 
what she had seen when she entered the 
breakfast-room that morning ; and, as she 
talked, she made up her mind to postpone 
her visit to Scotland for a day or two. 

“It is too bad to invade you in this 
way, Armyne,” she said; “ but I shall be 
very grateful if you will keep me for a day 
or two. You are not very full of engage- 
ments, just now, I suppose? By-the-bye, I 
have never heard how it is that you are 
still in town—and we have seen nothing 
of each other for so long.” 

Armyne made no direct answer. 

“We have nothing on at all, I think,” 
she said. ‘‘We have not been going out 
much, Oh, by-the-bye, Bee, you told me 
that you had arranged for our going down 
to Mr. Woulfe’s house-boat on Thursday, 
didn’t you?” 

Bee turned her head slowly. It seemed 
to her that it must have been another Bee 
Calthorpe who had made that arrange- 
ment. How was it possible that she, the 
present Bee, could have been so happy, 
have thought so much about other things, 
when Miles was in such trouble ? 

‘It doesn’t matter, Armyne,” she said, 
quickly. ‘ Don’t let us go.” 

Armyne looked at her with the first 
sign of interest that she had shown that 
morning—an expression of surprise—and 
Clare, seeing the look, said: 

“Who is Mr. Woulfe ¢” 

“He is—a friend of ours,” returned 
Armyne, still looking at Bee’s averted 
face. ‘‘ We like him very much,” 

Clare did not speak ; but, after a glance 
at Bee, she made a questioning sign to 





Armyne, with a strange look in her eyes, 
which seemed to intensify as the latter 
made a slight affirmative movement, Ar- 
myne paused a moment, She glanced at 
Clare, as if taking in afresh her widow's 
dress, and shivered a little as she did so. 

“Ts it a party?” enquired Clare, crum- 
bling her bread with a careless movement 
of her fingers, which contrasted oddly with 
the cold intentness of her eyes. 

“You did not say, Bee. Is it?” 

“No,” replied Bee, absently, ‘‘ Only 
ourselves. It doesn’t matter at all.” 

“But I should be very sorry to be the 
cause of your losing a day that sounds 
likely to be so pleasant,” returned Clare. 
“Why should I not go with you, Armyne, 
if Mr. Woulfe is an intimate friend of 
yours? That would simplify matters, it 
seems to me.” 

“Oh, Armyne, let us give it up,” said | 
Bee, hastily. “I am sure Clare would 
rather not go, though it’s very kind of 
her. I don’t care a bit about it.” 

But Armyne only smiled at her—a faint 
ghost of a smile — which, nevertheless, 
made her look more like herself than she 
had done that morning, and brought Bee 
quickly to her side. 

“T should like to go, Bee,” she said. 
“If Clare really doesn’t mind, we will 
arrange it so.” 

Bee said no more; it did not seem to 
her to matter much. In the shadow of the 
pain she had touched that morning, every- 
thing seemed to be insignificant. 

And during the next two days, in the 
violence of her reaction from what she 
called her “selfishness” in having thought 
for eighteen hours or so of “ other things,” 
there was no room in her thoughts for 
anything but Miles. Clare’s presence in 
the house, the fact that Armyne had her 
sister, soemed to make her husband’s 
position yet more isolated. Armyne con- 
centrated her attention on her guest with a 
strong, unconscious instinct of self-defence, 
moving and speaking always in the same 
mechanical way, always self-possessed, al- 
ways unmoved and unapproachable. But 
to Bee, seeing nothing below the surface, 
it only seemed that Armyne had some one, 
and Miles no one—no one but herself— 
and, for the first time, she turned to him de- 
finitely and consciously, trying, in a hundred 
little, unobtrusive ways, to make him feel 
the sympathy and affection with which her 
heart was full. She would be in the way 
when he came into the house ; she would ask 
him to take her out when Armyne and Clare 
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were apparently occupied with one another. 
And when they were all four together, 
and the conversation split up, as it often 
did, into a couple of téte-a-tétes, although 
Bee never noticed it, it was always she 
and Miles who talked together, and Clare 
and Armyne; it was always she and 
Miles who were left at one end of the 
drawing-room, when Clare and Armyne 
had passed—now for one indefinite reason, 
now for another—to the other end. 

They did not spend a whole day, all 
four together, until Thursday came, and 
Bee, coming down to the hall, where Miles 
was waiting for them, was struck by some- 
thing in his attitude and expression, with 
a sudden realisation of the pain that such 
a day must mean to him. Every line of 
his figure, every muscle of his worn face, 
expressed weary, hopeless endurance. He 
did not hear her coming, he was absorbed 
in his own thoughts, and she waited a mo- 
ment, looking at him with girlish, pitying 
eyes, before she said, quietly : 

**Isn’t it a lovely morning, Miles 3” 

At the sound of her voice he started, 
and turned to her sharply, looking at her 
for a moment without speaking. Then he 
moved slowly away, and said, in a lower 
voice than usual : 

“ Beautiful.” And at the same moment 
Clare came down the stairs, 

The impression which his unconscious 
face and figure had made on her remained 
with Bee all day. She seemed to think 
and feel so much with him that there was 
no room in her mind for anything else. 
Woulfe met them at the railway station, 
with a face as radiant as the weather, and 
as she met his eyes and gave him her hand 
she flushed hotly for an instant, Then she 
turned to give her cloak to Miles, and 
Woulfe was obliged to walk with Armyne 
and Clare. How could she think of “other 
things,” and neglect Miles when he was so 
miserable? she asked herself, reproachfally. 

And all through the day “other things” 
had never a chance with her. She had 
resolved to do all she could to help Miles 
through, and she resisted temptation with 
& severity which might have shown, if any 
one had understood, that she was almost 
angry with herself, as a girl will be under 
the circumstances, to find how sharp a 
temptation it was. But no one did under- 
stand. The hours wore on, from brilliant 
noon, to cool, shadowy evening, and, as 
they passed, a man’s brown eyes grew 
more perplexed and wistful, and a woman’s 
blue ones grew harder and more triumphant. 





As they stood in the evening waiting for 
the train back to town, Clare, alone of the 
party, looked exactly as she had done in 
the morning. Bee looked suddenly very 
pale and tired, and Miles, too, looked worn 
out; in Armyne’s eyes there was an ex- 
pression of perplexity and distress, and 
there was something about her face which 
suggested that the strain of her self-control 
was beginning to tell upon her. On Woulfe 
that long, bright day seemed to have had 
a crushing effect; the light had gone out 
of his eyes, his face was pale and quiet, he 
hardly spoke, and he never looked at Bee. 
Clare’s hard, clear-cut features alone were 
as composed and unmoved as they had 
been in the morning. 

“Are you in a hurry to go to bed, 
Armyne?” she said, as they stood in the 
drawing-room, after Bee had said good 
night and disappeared rather suddenly. 
Miles had gone to his smoking-room. “ Will 
you come to my room while I pack? My 
train is early to-morrow, you know.” 

Armyne moved restlessly. “I am rather 
tired, Clare,” she said, and her voice was 
toneless and exhausted. “If you don’t 
very much mind.” 

Clare turned and fixed her eyes upon 
her sister's white face. 

“Don’t think me very inconsiderate,” 
she said, suavely, “if I say that I shall 
mind. I have something to say to you.” 

Armyne followed Clare to her room, and 
sank into a chair, watching mechanically, 
as Clare moved about the room, collecting 
various belongings in silence. She did not 
wonder what it was her sister wished to 
say to her, she only wondered vaguely 
when the day would be over—when she 
would let her go. When, at last, Clare 
began to speak, she turned her head 
wearily, with no interest in her ' face 
or manner, nothing but deadly exhaus- 
tion. 

“ You will be moving soon, I suppose,” 
began Clare, carelessly. 

* Moving ?” 

“Yes. This is a very charming little 
house, of course, but hardly the place for 
a millionaire like you, my dear Armyne. 
Where are you thinking of going?” 

“We shall not move.” 

“Not move! Why not?” 

Armyne moved uneasily, clasping and 
unclasping her hands nervously. She had 
evaded Clare’s questions and innuendoes 
up till now, feeling all the time that no 
evasions could save her long from that 
cold, penetrating scrutiny ; that Clare had 
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guessed the truth, and would force her to 
put it into words. 

“My husband—does not wish it,” she 
said, coldly. 

‘Miles does not wish it? How very 
extraordinary. Has he sent in his 
papers ?” 

“ No.” 

‘“‘ My dear Armyne, what do you mean? 
Is he not pleased that you should turn out 
such an heiress?” 

The look that darkened those grey eyes 
would have touched any one less utterly 
without pity than Clare Hammond. 

és No.” 

Clare laughed, a low, amused laugh. 

_. “* How like him,” she said. ‘“ How very 
like him—under the circumstances,” 

She did not speak again for a moment. 
Armyne, on whose heart her last words 
had fallen like a knife, made no attempt 
to answer her. Presently Clare said, in a 
voice of peculiar significance : 

“TI thought you told me, Armyne, that 
there was—something between Mr. Woulfe 
and Beatrix?” 

She was standing by the dressing-table 
folding some long crape strings, and, as 
her small, delicate fingers manipulated the 
heavy black material, Armyne thought 
vaguely what curious hands they were— 
how like Clare. She shivered a little, and 
then she became aware that Clare was 
waiting for an answer. 

“T thought so,” she said. “I don’t 
understand. I was sure that she cared. 
Perhaps it was only a whim, to-day. I 
asked him to come to lunch to-morrow, 
poor fellow.” 

“You have thought of no reason for 
her behaviour? I should hardly have 
thought Beatrix likely to be capricious.” 

Armyne smiled faintly. ‘She is not,” 
she said. “That is what puzzles me. But 
I can think of no possible reason for it. 
I was sure she liked him.” 

She was not looking at Clare, and she 
did not see the exultant glance of satis- 
faction which those blue eyes shot at her 
from under their white lids. Clare laid 
down the crape she had folded, and taking 
another piece, let it fall to its full length 
before her, and began to fold it from the 
top in small, tight folds, with dainty, de- 
liberate movements of her slender hands, 

“ Armyne,” she began, speaking in a 
voice which was like smoothly dropping, 
icy water, in its intense distinctness, 
“Armyne, have you ever heard that it 
was an understood thing, in the family, 





that Miles Hammond would marry his 
cousin Beatrix?” 

With a sudden movement Armyne lifted 
her head and looked at her sister. Clare 
did not look up, and the only movement 
in the room was the dainty, deliberate 
movement of those white fingers. 

“T never heard it.” 

“Ah! That accounts for some of it!” 

“For some of—what ?” 

“For your extraordinary blindness, my 
dear Armyne.” The relentless voice went 
on: “Is it possible that you do not see 
that they are devoted to one another now?” 
and as she spoke she lifted her eyes, and 
looked full into her sister’s face. There 
was a strange, gasping cry, and Armyne 
had risen to her feet and was standing 
clutching the back of her chair with one 
hand, while the other was stretched out in 
wild appeal to the pitiless face before her. 

“No!” she cried. “No, no, no! Not 
that! Not that!” 

Clare contemplated the agonised figure. 
with a gleam of surprise. It was a reve- 
lation to her; until that moment, not 
dreaming of Armyne’s love for her husband, 
she had not known how complete her re- 
venge would be. The realisation gave 
additional deliberate distinctness to her 
voice as she went on. 

“Tam sorry for you, Armyne. I thought 
you were as indifferent to him as he is to 
you. Of course that is why he will not 
take your money — Miles was always 
Quixotic—surely you know that, my dear. 
I only spoke because I think you should 
not let Beatrix be here so much. Itis not 
right for her. Miles is an honourable man, 
we all know; but still, it is playing with fire.” 

“Clare! Ob, Clare!” 

It was an inarticulate cry for mercy, 
wrung from a heart in unendurable agony. 
And then, with a last despairing instinct 
of pride, Armyne drew her hand from the 
chair against which she was supporting 
herself, and stood erect. 

“You are mistaken,” she said in a 
voice so weak and strained that it was 
quite unrecognisable. “ Let me go.” 

She moved towards the door as though 
everything was dark before her. As she 
opened it, she leant for an instant heavily 
against the door-post, but with a tre- 
mendous effort of will she recovered herself 
again, and passed out. 

Her sister made no effort to detain her. 


She watched her pass, in the same groping 
way, along the passage, and as the bedroom 
door closed upon her, Clare smiled. 
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CHAPTER XVII. THE LONELIEST DEPTHS. 


THE next morning, directly after break- 
fast, Clare went away. The cab was at the 
door when she came down, ready to start, 
to find Armyne alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“ Good-bye, dear,” she said. ‘I am so 
glad to have seen you. I need not tell you 
to think of what I said last night, I see. 
I am almost sorry to have spoken. It will 
all pass off, no doubt. Good-bye.” She 
looked into her sister’s face with her cruel 
eyes for a moment as she held the cold hand; 
then she kissed her and left the room, 
passing down into the hall, where Miles 
was waiting to put her into the cab. 
“Good-bye, Miles,” she said, giving him 
her hand with a curious little smile, that 
left her eyes with their cold triumph 
utterly untouched. ‘J am so glad to have 


had these few quiet days with you and 
Armyne. Your quiet times will be few 
and far between for the future; aman with 
a rich wife is quite a personage, you know. 
You will do that little commission for me, 
will you not? To-day? Thank you. Ah, 
Beatrix,” as the girl came out of the 


dining-room, “keeping Miles company as 
usual, I see. Good-bye.” 

And then she went down the steps, got 
into the cab, still with what Bee called 
that horrid little smile” about her mouth, 
and the next moment she was being driven 
away. 

As Miles came back up the steps and 
into the house, Bee heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. 

‘Oh, Miles, I’m so glad she’s gone,” she 
said. ‘I can’t bear her; I’m sure she has 
made Armyne ill.” Then, drawing him 
into the dining-room, she added, in a low, 
frightened voice: “ Miles, have you noticed 
Armyne this morning?” 

“ Yes,” 

“She looks—Miles, what is the matter 
with her? Her eyes look awful.” 

** Miles | ” 

It was Armyne’s voice, and it came from 
the landing above. There was something 
so strange about the call that they both 
started. Then Miles, turning very white, 
moved away and went upstairs. Armyne 
was standing just inside the drawing- 
room door, supporting herself against it. 
Nothing in her ashen face seemed to be 
alive except her eyes, and, as Bee had 
said, they were—awful. She had a letter 
in her hand, which she fingered and twisted 
incessantly, almost as though the touch of 





it burnt her. She moved as her husband 
came towards her, and went back into the 
room, not looking at him; looking at 
anything and everything about her rather 
than at his face. 

“You wanted me,” he said, speaking less 
distantly than usual, as if the sight of her 
obvious suffering moved him in spite of 
himself. ‘ Bee—Bee was just telling me 
that she thinks you look very ill.” 

** Bee!” 

He hardly caught the word as it broke 
from her as she stood with her back to him, 
working ceaselessly at the letter in her 
hand, and he waited for her to speak again. 
Suddenly she turned to him, still not looking 
at his face. 

“T did not want you,” she said in a 
strange, high-pitched voice. ‘* What made 
you think so? But as we are not often 
alone together now, I will take this op- 
portunity of saying something which has 
been in my mind for some time.” 

She paused, as though to tighten her 
hold upon herself ; and in the interval before 
she spoke again, Bee’s voice, speaking to 
one of the servants downstairs, floated up 
to them and then died away again. 

‘Has it not occurred to you,” said 
Armyne in the same unnaturally light 
voice, ‘that your cousin has been with us 
some time.” 

He started slightly and paused a moment, 

“T had not thought about it,” he said, 
constrainedly. 

She crushed the letter suddenly in her 
hand, and then began to pull it out again 
with quick, jerking movements. 

‘“‘T do not think it good for a girl to be 
so much from home,” she said, breathlessly. 
‘Bee has been here too long. I should be 
glad if she could go to some other friends 
until her father and mother come home.” 

There was a dead silence, Armyne’s 
heart was beating so furiously that she felt 
as though all sensation was being beaten 
out of her. At last he spoke—spoke as she 
had never heard him speak before in a 
stern, decisive tone. 

“Tt is quite impossible.” 

“Impossible! Hardly I should imagine, 
unless you choose to consider it so. Bee 
has been here long enough I say. I am 
not a very constant person I have been 
told—perhaps I am tired of her.” 

“Tt is unfortunate,” he answered, very 
coldly, ‘‘but I must remind you that it was 
on your own suggestion that she came to 
us. Until her mother comes back she must 
remain here. Afterwards, you are mistress 
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here, of course. You will do as you please 
about asking her again.” 

Without another word or look he turned 
and left her. 

She did not move, but stood there sway- 
ing slightly to and fro, her fingers still 
working mechanically at the letter, her eyes 
wide and fixed. By-and-by a sharp shudder 
shook her from head to foot, then another 
and another, following one on the other 
quicker and quicker until she sank help- 
lessly on to a chair, letting her face fall 
forward on her hands as they clasped 
themselves over the rail at the back. But 
in a minute or two she rose, lifting both 
hands to her head. What she was thinking, 
why she was suffering so horribly, she 
hardly knew; everything was confused to 
her. Only all at once she felt that she 
could not stay in that house another 
moment, that she was going mad, that she 
must get away, away anywhere, only out of 
the house. She went to her room, dressed 
herself for walking, and went swiftly down- 
stairs; her hand was on the latch of the 
door when she heard Bee’s voice calling to 
her and turned. 

“TIT did not know you were going out, 
Armyne. When shall you be back?” 

* By-and-by.” 

* To lunch ?” 

6c No ! ” 

“It’s very hot. 
Good-bye, dear.” 

Bee had begun rather coldly ; but, as she 
spoke the last words, she came down the 
hall and was just going to kiss her, when 
— suddenly shrank back against the 
wall, 

“No, Bee!” she cried, hoarsely. ‘ No, 
Bee! Don’t! Don’t!” and, before Bee 
could recover from her astonishment, she 
had closed the street-door behind her and 
was walking rapidly away. 

How long she walked, or where, or why 
she did not know. The hot sun beat down 
upon her, the glare about her confused and 
bewildered her more and more ; but still she 
walked on and on until at last she sank 
down on a bench in a quiet, little-frequented 
part of one of the large parks. Was it the 
dreadful brightness she wondered vaguely, 
or was she going blind that everything was 
suddenly so dark to her? If she could only 
think! Why was she there? What was 
it? Then as she sat, leaning her head 
unconsciously against a tree behind her, 
slowly the clouds about her seemed to 
disperse and her thoughts began to range 
themselves clearly. 


Don’t overtire yourself. 





The agony of disbelief, of jealousy, of 
pride, of passionate love, in which she had 
writhed and struggled through all the long, 
terrible night, which had torn her and 
tortured her as only a nature as uncon- 
trolled and emotional as hers can be 
tortured, had worn itself out at last, and 
as she sat there, she looked as though her | 
very life had worn out with it. She was 
past passion now; it seemed to her that she 
was past pain. He loved Bee. That was 
the end; there was nothing beyond that. 
He loved Bee! 

She sat there, never moving, until long 
shadows began to steal across the grass and 
it was late in the afternoon. Then she 
lifted her hand to raise the dark veil which 
she had instinctively drawn over her face, 
and as she did so the letter, on which she 
had all the time retained an unconscious 
clutch, fell on her knee. She opened it 
and read it again. 

‘‘My DEAR Mrs. HAMMOND,—You are 
goodness itself to me and I knowit. Will 
you forgive me if I say that after all I will 
not come to you to-morrow? I am convinced 
that there is no hope for me, 

Most gratefully yours, 
“ AusTIN WOULFE.” 

No hope! she repeated vaguely to her- 
self. No hope! Of course there was no 
hope! This was the end. 

The end! The end of her life! How 
or when the thought had first come into 
her mind she did not know. It must have 
been there a long time, for she found herself 
thinking of it as though it were the merest 
matter of course. There was nothing else 
possible for her, nothing else could help 
her any more—nothing but death ! 

And then she found herself considering 
—how? It was all around her, divided 
from her only by the thinnest and most 
shadowy of veils. How should she pass 
that veil? The question formed itself in 
her mind, vague, indefinite, surrounded by 
a strange indefinable feeling of awe, till all 
at once, quite suddenly, that awe rose and 
laid a terrible resistless hand upon her. An 
overwhelming dread and horror seized upon 
her. It was growing gradually dusk, not 
that it was very late, but heavy clouds had 
gathered overhead, growing every moment 
blacker and more black. A creeping fear 
of the coming night, a shuddering dread of 
the dark and the loneliness, closed over 
her and held her helplessly afraid. One 
alternative seemed to her only more 
terrible than the other—she shrank un- 
speakably alike from life and death. 
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Suddenly in the midst of her anguish and 
despair there rose before her eyes a kind of 
vision. The large desolate park, growing 
darker and more dreary in the dying light, 
faded away, and she saw a little quiet grove 
of trees, shady and peaceful. The birds were 
twittering their last good-nights, she seemed 
to hear them, the leaves moved gently in 
the evening’air, and under them, there lay a 
deep, still pool of water. It was the shrub- 
bery at Abbots Court. 

Without a second’s pause, she rose, 
drew down her veil and walked swiftly 
away. The dreary park was round her 
again, the noisy streets were before her ; 
but she saw only that peaceful pool, 
sheltered by those gently moving trees. 

She was afraid no longer. There was no 
terror for her in those quiet waters. To 
her overheated, hysterical fancy, it was 
safety that was waiting for her there— 
safety from life and from herself. 

She reached the railway station and took 
her ticket. There was no agitation in her 
mind, all her faculties were concentrated 
in one intense desire to reach her goal. 

When at last the train stopped at the 
station and she got out, she saw nothing, 
felt nothing but one overmastering instinct 
driving her on towards that quiet pool. 

It was about nine o’clock. Over all the 
country a clinging autumn mist was creep- 
ing, giving to the most familiar objects 
unreal and fantastic shapes as the fall 
harvest moon shone faintly through it. The 
clouds that had been so dark and heavy 
were thin and shadowy now, and through 
the dim uncertain light, mysterious as only 
mist and moonlight can be, Armyne walked 
on and on, faster and faster, unconscious 
of fatigue, of distance, of time, of everything 
but one—the goal which lay before her. 

She had never seen Abbots Court since 
she had left it on the day on which Miles 
Hammond had asked her to be his wife, but 
no association had power over her now. She 
opened the little garden door leading into 
the shrubbery, passed swiftly across the 
| through the trees and then stood 
sti 

Dim and shadowy in the mist, which 
was at its thickest under the shadow of 
those trees, the quiet pool lay in the faint, 
vague moonlight at her feet. 

She sank down on her knees on the 
grass, hiding her face on her hands. There 
it was just as she had pictured it, hushed 
and peaceful beyond expression in that 
shrouding, misty light. All her terror and 
dread died away as if a gentle hand had 


| been laid upon her. 





She was conscious 
only that she had reached her journey’s end. 

All at once a sound behind her made 
her turn her head sharply. It was a foot- 
step. In an instant all the horror, so 
lately dead, clutched at her heart again. 
The impulse passed across her to rise, to 
throw herself into the concealing waters 
before it was too late, but she could not stir. 
Fear paralysed her and she knelt there 
looking over her shoulder with fixed, 
dilated eyes, and heard the steps come 
nearer and nearer as she had once heard 
other footsteps only a few yards from the 
place where she was kneeling now. Nearer 
they came, nearer and nearer, then the 
boughs parted behind her and she sprang 
to her feet with a shriek. In another 
second she would have flung herself into 
the water had she not been suddenly seized 
and held firmly in a man’s strong, steady 
grasp. It was her husband. 


CHAPTER XVIII, THE PRUTH. 


* ComE !” he said to her, 

How long they had stood there, how 
long he had held her, how long she had 
been staring straight into his eyes, she 
never knew. She only knew that when 
he uttered that one word, and, turning, 
still with his hand on her, led her away, 
she had no choice but to obey him. With- 
out another word he led her across the 
shrubbery, through the garden into the 
house, and when at last they reached the 
drawing-room and he released her, she 
dropped, where she stood, across a sofa, 
her face hidden on her arms. 

There were no curtains to the windows 
—Abbots Court was to a great extent dis- 
mantled—the moon was hidden behind a 
cloud, and the creeping mist seemed to 
press up against the windows and shut 
them ofi—the husband and wife alone 
together—from all the world. 

He stood a moment looking down at her, 
and then he said: “Can you listen to me?” 

She made no answer ; only a long shiver 
shook her. 

“T will not trouble you long,” he went 
on, with heavy, unnatural calm, “ But 
what I have to say had better be said— 
now. I do not need any explanation. 
I understand, and it will do little for 
either of us to ask who is to blame. 
Bat the first fatal mistake was mine, and 
nothing can ever lift its weight from me 
again. My being here to-night is the 
merest accident—some business of Clare’s 
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brought me. If I had not been here, if I 
had been too late P 

His voice died away. It was some 
moments before he spoke again, and, when 
he did so, the words came very slowly 
and with long pauses. 

‘When I made that irretrievable mis- 
take; when I asked you to be my wife— 
I was utterly ignorant. I took upon my- 
self a responsibility of which I knew— 
nothing. I thought that I could help you, 
having no faintest clue to your needs, 
knowing nothing of 2 woman’s nature,” 
He stopped, and she stirred slightly, 
clenching one hand unconsciously in her 
loosened hair. 

“The wrong I did you then can never 
be undone,” he began again; “but such 
atonement as lies in my power, I offer you 
now. Your husband — Heaven help us 
both !—I must remain ; but all a husband’s 
rights I will resign. I will pledge myself 
never, after to-night, to see you again. A 


separation is a poor substitute for freedom, 
but it will relieve you of my presence.” 

As if his words had stung her to absolute 
frenzy, Armyne sprang to her feet and 
faced him, her eyes blazing, her face white 
and terrible. 


‘*How dare you?” she cried. ‘ How 
dare you? Freedom! Do you think that 
lam blind? Do you think I do not know 
what freedom would mean to you? Do 
you think I do not know what this gene- 
rous self-sacrifice means? what has given 
rise to this appreciation of womanhood ? 
I do know. You love your cousin !” 

The furious, scorching words had broken 
from her in a mad, wild torrent, and she 
stopped abruptly. He stood, just as her 
first fierce movement had arrested him, 
looking at her with an expression of 
incredulous horror. 

“You believe—that?” he said, at last. 

“ Believe it?” Armyne cried. “ Believe 
it? Iknowit. You have gone too far; you 
have trusted too much to my blindness. 
You should have waited, waited until 
you had arranged your—separation! Oh, 
Austin Woulfe has precipitated matters, 
no doubt. To see her drifting away from 
you into another man’s keeping was more 
than you could bear a 

“Stop!” There was something in his 
voice and look so terrible, that it pierced 
through all her half-delirious agony of 
Jealousy and despair, and silenced her. 

“You shall know the truth,” he said, 
very slowly. “I have kept it from you, 
hoping to spare you pain, and I would 





have kept it from you for ever; but now 
—you shall know.” 

He paused, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed she sank slowly down again on the 
sofa, supporting herself on one hand, and 
never moving her eyes from his face. 

“There is one thing I will tell you, 
first,” he said, “in justice to my cousin. 
She and Austin Woulfe are engaged.” 

A sudden start thrilled through her, and 
the merest whisper parted her white lips. 

Impossible ! ” 

“ He came this afternoon and found her 
alone. I saw him afterwards, It is settled.” 
He went on in a strange, low voice : 

“T married you, ignorant not only of 
your nature but of my own. Women had 
been nothing in my life, love only a word, 
a word for which I had perhaps too little 
respect. I believed that I was colder than 
other men, that all my affection was ab- 
sorbed, and would always be absorbed, by 
my brother. I married you deliberately 
from motives, not of sentiment, but of 
expediency, knowing that you cared for 
another man, to save that other man; 
pitying you, glad to be able to give you 
what I thought might be of use to you, 
but—thinking first of him. You had not 
been my wife a month before I loved you. 
There was no hope for me, and I knew 
it from the first. The terms on which we 
stood made it impossible for me to force 
myself upon you, it would have been a 
betrayal of your trust in me. I knew you 
cared for Leighton, not for me. You came 
to turn to me and to rely on me as on a 
trusted friend—your friend I determined 
to remain. I knew your life was the 
happier because of me, I hoped your pain 
was growing less; I forced myself to be 
content with that knowledge and that 
hope until the day came when I had to 
see you—meet Leighton.” He paused, 
for a moment only, and when he went on 
his voice was hurried slightly. 

“*T would have spared you that, if it had 
been possible, as I would have spared you 
everything that you have suffered since, I 
have failed ; but—you will remember what 
happened as well as I do. When you 
—fainted—I knew that you loved him still, 
and I knew that my contentment was a 
lie; that I should never be content until 
your love was mine. Then Leighton died.” 

He broke off, and Armyne slipped to her 
knees, letting her face fall forward on to 
the sofa. When he went on again his 
voice was very hoarse and dull. 

“T suffered then as I had never suffered 
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in my life before. My love for you had 
killed my love for him; and ‘no remorse 
could change the fact that there were 
moments when I was glad ; glad to think } 
that he was no longer between us, that in 
time you might forget him, in time you 
might turn tome. I determined to give 
you time ; I put off coming home. I would 
not force myself upon. you. And when I 
did come back, it was with that hope in my 
heart—the hope of winning you at last. I 
could have waited years in patience. 
Your money came between us.” 

He broke off, as if his hold on himself was 
relaxing, and his lips twitched painfully. 

“You ‘were too generous,” he said. 
“Perhaps you felt that you could give 
me nothing else ; perhaps you thought—— 
it was like your generous impulsiveness to 
do as you did. I understood. Some men, 
of course, can take their wives’ money 
--even when there is no love on either 
side —‘and feel no humiliation. I had 
made no sign of love to you when we were 
equal; to do so when you were rich and 
I poor, would have been impossible 
to me, even if your reception of my 
refusal, your manner to me afterwards, 
had not shown me how hopeless it would 
be. I did not tell you the truth; what 
good would it have done? I knew that 
you would never love me.” 

He stopped, not abruptly, but as having 
said all he had to say. .A shudder shook 
her from head to foot, and there was 
along silence, At last Miles Bpoke again, 
and his voice was low And-broken. 

“There is nothing pore,” he said. “ If 
the remembrance of what I have told 
you should ever be distressing to you, 
will you remember in justice to’ me, that 
you forced it from me? For ‘to-night, 
for all you must have sufferéd'’before it 
came to that, I do not ask you‘to. for- 
give me now. Some day—whén you' are 
happy——” 

His voice stopped suddenly, and the 
room was very still. It was very dark 
outside now, the moon was hidden alto- 
gether, and it was dark, too, in the large 
room, where the one lamp had little effect. 
But in that death-like stillness, softly and 
quietly, there stole through the window a 
ray of faint, hazy light. Clearer it grew, 
clearer and stronger, as the moon, passing 


suddenly from behitid the clouds, began to 
triumph over the mist, until it lay a great 
broad stream of white light just between 
‘the husband and wife. The two figures 
were thrown into shadow by the brightness 
which seemed to part them, as he stood 
looking down on her where she lay, with 
her face hidden from him, on the other side 
of that silvery radiance. 

At last—how long after, whether it was 
an hour or a minute, he had no idea—he 
turned away and went slowly down the 
dim room towards the door. She heard 
each footfall ; she knew that he was going 
from her for ever ; she knew that she had 
only three words to say, three words 
which would change life wholly for 
them both; and she felt that she could 
neither move nor speak. His hand was 
actually on the latch, when'a sditid behind 
him made him turn suddenly.” Armyne 
had lifted herself from the sofa and -had 
turned to him, unconscious, in’ the intense 
emotion of the moment;*that shé was on 
her knees, stretching both - hands;‘towards 
him. She had tried to call-him, but only a 
faint gasp came from her white lips. Her 
movement had brought her into the full 
light of the moon, and as his eyes fol upon 
her kneeling figure, as he met the speech- 
less appeal in her face, he staggered back 
against the door with an inarticulate ex- 
clamation. Again her lips moved, and 
again only that faint choking sound came 
from them. 

Miles Hammond strode‘across the room 
and caught her outstretched hands in his. 

“Speak to me!” he cried. “Speak } 
to me!” | 

Her fingers had tightened round his with | 
a clasp under which he trembled “like a 
little child, and she let her head fall 
forward as she knelt until her forehead 
rested on his hands, with a gesture in 
which she seemed to lay down all her 
pride, in which the utter self-abnegation of 
her love expressed itself at last. 

Forgive!” she whispered, “ forgive! 
Because—I love you!” 

They stood together in the light which 
had divided them, and her head was on her 
husband’s shoulder, and his lips were on 
her hair. 

For in that light the mist had passed 
| away for ever. 
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